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eyes, but it is too early yet to say whether he is a 
strong enough man to profit by it. 
THE WEEK. simian es 


On Saturday the Coronation programme was com- 
pleted by a Royal progress through the City and South 
London. Fortunately the weather was brilliant, and good- 
humoured crowds lined the streets and enthusiastically 
greeted the King and Queen throughout their eight 
miles’ drive. The chief incidents of the day were the 
presentation of addresses by the London County Coun- 
cil and the combined borough councils of north and 
south London. In his reference to the ‘‘ central muni- 
cipal authority ” the King expressed his approval of 
‘* every measure calculated to ameliorate the condition 
of my subjects.” 


THE main contention on which the Boer Generals 
have based their appeal for aid for their ruined country- 
men has received decisive confirmation during the week 
from an unexpected quarter. Lord Milner has sent a 
letter to the Lord Mayor, in which he contrasts the 
compensation for war losses given to British subjects 
with that assigned to the Boers. ‘‘ His Excellency 
considers that he may safely say that the British sub- 
jects will receive at least 50 per cent. on the total 
assessment of their claims, whereas it is improbable that 
the burghers will recover in anything like the same 
proportion the losses sustained by them through the 
war.” This is precisely the contention of the Boer 
Generals. Their appeal, which raised a chorus of 
indignation inthe British Press, stated that the three 
millions of compensation would cover but an insigni- 
ficant fraction of the losses actually sustained. This 
statement was met by the public, who fully believed 
that it had acted with its accustomed generosity, with 
outraged incredulity. It is now absolutely confirmed 
by Lord Milner himself, who denies that the burghers 
will recover ‘‘ anything like ” the half of their losses. 
The High Commissioner further admits openly a com- 
plete differentiation in treatment between the Boer and 
Briton. 
their losses made good. The new British subjects are 
not to have ‘ anything like” so much. There could 
not be a more frank admission of partiality. The pre- 


tence of equal justice to both races goes to the winds. ' 


Ir is a little grotesque to send Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is essentially a civilian, on a man-of-war to South 
Africa. The news of his decision has been generally 
received with satisfaction, and there is talk of a great 
public banquet in Birmingham in the Town Hall, a 
fact which makes one more thankful than ever that the 
police contrived to preserve it from the Imperialist 
rioters last winter. Four years ago there were great 
expectations of an official who was sent to Cape 
Colony, but time has been rather merciless to all the 
glowing predictions with which Lord Milner’s friends 
wished him farewell. The man who was to have 
healed the Raid surrendered his mind to the Raiders, 
and when next he set foot in England he had developed 
the capitalist invasion into a capitalist war. Mr. 
Chamberlain, if he has nothing else in his favour, has 
the example of Lord Milner’s gigantic failure before his 


Former British subjects are to have half 


A LETTER received from South Africa by a corre- 
spondent, from which we are allowed to print an extract, 
confirms the account, given elsewhere, of the unsatis- 
factory conduct of the Administration in the repatriation 
of the Boers. The letter is dated October 3, and the 
town it refers to is in the Orange River Colony : 


“T can’t say that I found things better than I anticipated, 
but what I certainly found altogether worse than my expec- 
tations is the way the repatriation is being conducted. The 
military want unheard-of prices for cattle, horses, and mules 
in entirely unworkable condition, and will not sell any really 
good animals to the Boers, and the ploughing season is on 
hand, and next to nothing being done in the agricultural 
line ; at the same time the high-sounding generosity to lend 
the Boers money free of interest for three years and then at 
3 per cent. is all nonsense. The Board at this place will 
not give any man a penny who owns unbonded ground, 
although the misfortunes of war have cleared him out 


of every shred he possessed in the line of stock, 
farm implements, and houses. To a few who can 
hardly keep themselves they make advances, but then 


they are expected to take a span of sixteen oxen and 
a secondhand wagon for £300, and they get the balance of 
the loan, if any, in cash. The bywoners, who have nothing 
in the wide world to tall back upon, can get a span of oxen 
to plough with, but must give security; in default of that 
they can't be helped—in fact, the help the Government gives 
is nothing better than that the capitalist is willing to give. 
In some instances the Boer that took his sixteen oxen at 
£15 has already lost half from their poverty-stricken condi- 
tion before he started working. These would have died on 
the Government account, and, consequently, the three years’ 
interest has been more than doubly paid by the poor fellow 
in advance, and he is much better off by borrowing from the 
capitalist, which by far the greater number in this district 
have the common sense to see for themselves.” 


Tue Liberal Leader will carry the bulk of the 
party with him in his protest at Ayr on Wednesday 
against movements and methods that challenge and 
weaken its authority. His references to the unity of 
the party were, as they always are, moderate, dignified, 
and strictly impersonal. In discussing the Education 
Bill he described very happily Scotland’s debt to her 
democratic institutions and atmosphere, and the 
emphasis he laid on the necessity of enlisting popular 
interest in education, and making the mass of the 
people feel the schools were their own, was a 
welcome rejoinder to certain fashionable doctrinaire 
notions about the paramount importance of machinery 
and arrangement. System is a great deal, but it is 
not everything, and it is important to remember how 
much depends on giving the people who send their 
children to the elementary schools a real pride and 
interest in their schools. The Liberal Leader said very 
truly that the secret of the enthusiasm for education in 
Switzerland is this intimate sense of corporate owner- 
ship, and it is one of the chief objections to the present 
bill that it associates a great part of our scheme of 
elementary education with a sense of grievance and 
injustice. 


Sir Henry CAmpBett-BANNERMAN summed up the 
Irish policy of the Government in a few sentences. 
He pointed out that their conduct in trying men by a 
magistrate without a jury, and sentencing them to im- 
prisonment with degrading labour and disqualifying 
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them for five years from sitting on any public board, 
could never make the law respected in Ireland. Thisis the 
treatment of county councillors for their political speeches. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman reaffirmed his belief in 
Home Rule. In South Africa he pointed out properly 
enough that when he called for a peace by formal 
settlement he was denounced by the supporters of the 
Government, and he might have added by Lord Milner, 
and yet the Government brought the war to an end not 
by unconditional surrender but by negotiating. We 
welcome what he said about the imperative necessity of 
financial assistance to the Boers and of amnesty, and 
we hope he will exert in support of that policy all the 
rare moral authority he has won by his brave resistance 
to injustice and cruelty. We cannot, of course, agree 
with him in regarding the basis of settlement as satis- 
factory, for even if the outlook were less unpromising 
than it is the lasting disgrace of having deprived two 
peoples of their freedom would still attach to our 
country. 


THE reception given to Mr. Bryce at a ‘‘ house” 
dinner of the National Liberal Club on Monday night 
showed how deeply his skilful conduct of the opposi- 
tion to the Government’s Education Bill is appreciated 
by Liberals of every section. His speech was aptly 
describedin the Press ‘‘ as one of themost comprehensive 
that had yet been made in opposition to the Government’s 
proposals.” It was ‘‘ a broad and philosophical survey of 
the general principles involved, and of their entire 
opposition to the modern spirit.” Mr. Bryce is not one 
of those feeble creatures who are willing to surrender 
religious and constitutional principles for what they 
are p'eased to consider an improvement in organisa- 
tion : 

‘‘ Our aims must be, first, to set free the teacher, to make 
him for all purposes a member of a free and open profession, 
untrammelled by any religious tests, and not at the beck and 
call of any private manager, to secure the widest entrance 
into that profession for men of ability and character, and to 
raise the position and status of the teacher by making him a 
servant of the public. And our second aim must be to 
exorcise once for all this spirit of ecclesiastical controversy 
and clerical pretension.” 

Mr. Bryce attributes the present reaction partly to 
the foolish patience with which Liberals have tolerated 
the steady increase of doles to the clerical schools since 
1870 and partly to another and even more serious fault. 
‘* We have ailowed the spirit of local self-government 
—the sense in every citizen that he should bear his 
part in actively concerning himself with the affairs of 
his own locality—to languish.” Those who compare 
Mr. B-yce’s speech with the sham philosophy of Mr. 
Haldane will see the difference between liberalism and 
absolutism, between self-government and bureaucracy, 
between English freedom and Prussian officialdom. 


Mr. Asguitu spoke on Thursday at a demonstra- 
tion of over 4,000 people which was held at Pontypool to 
protest against the Education Bill. Mr. Asquith’s speech 
was an effective summary of the case against the bill, 
which he described as a “statutory and legalised viola- 
tion of civil rights.” His description of the clerical Rule 
of Three deserves to be set up over the door of every 
voluntary school: ‘‘ As eleven is to one, so is two to 
four.” Here is a little table showing how accounts 
between the taxpayers and the clericals will stand if the 
bill becomes law : 


People. Church. 
Money contributions ee 55s. ose 5s. 
Managers aon pom ua 2s. «a 4s. 
Appointment of teachers ... None All. 


Tue Education Bill has grown in bulk asa result of 
the discussion in Parliament, but the amendments have 
effected little change of importance. Mr. Balfour is 
beginning to use the guillotine more freely, a practice 
the Liberal Leader criticised severely by anticipation on 
Wednesday, and the injusticeof the proceeding is evident 


to anyone who thinks of the strong indications of public 
discontent that have been made since the bill was intro- 
duced. Thespirit in which Mr. Balfour proceeds was well 
illustrated in a scene on Thursday. Sir William Anson 
moved an amendment to give the local authority power 
to elect the pupil teachers. Mr. Whitley, who has done 
good service in the debates, moved to extend the pro- 
posal to all assistant teachers. Mr. Balfour lost his 
temper, and complained that the Nonconformists seemed 
incapable of gratitude. ‘‘ We wrest concessions from 
you,” retorted Mr. Evans, ‘‘and you expect.us to be 
grateful.” Mr. Lloyd-George pointed out that in a 
county with eighty voluntary schools and ten public 
schools, the public teacher would find a career in the ten 
schools only. Mr. Bryce replied to Mr. Balfour with 
dignity, ‘‘ We are not here to receive favours from a 
condescending monarch. We are British citizens 
demanding rights which this bill infringes.” That 
moment of passion was an illuminating revelation of 
the false spirit which animates the Government’s 
policy. 


Tue news from Austria is not reassuring. The 
Morning Leaders Vienna correspondent believes that 
there is no foundation for the report that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is in difficulties with Hungary. He 
will, it is said, make his usual stay in Hungary this 
month. Meanwhile the article contributed by Sir Horace 
Rumbold (our late Ambassador) at Vienna has 
stirred up a good deal of unfriendly feeling in 
England. With the usual tactlessness of an 
English diplomatist, Sir Horace has been unable to 
praise the Austrian Emperor without contrasting the 
action of the German Government, which failed to 
prosecute the comic Press of Germany for its insults to 
Queen Victoria. From Die Zeit (the new Liberal daily) 
we learn that the Christian Socialists have won every 
seat in the country districts at the elections for the 
Lower Austrian Diet. It is to be hoped that the urban 
constituencies will to some extent retrieve the disaster 
and leave some Liberal leaven in this great lump of 
clericalism. 


Tue political world in Italy is now entirely absorbed 
in what is called the scandal of the day, which shows 
how far the bureaucratic headquarters of the young 
kingdom are from working correctly, and how per- 
nicious the influence of politicians is in administrative 
affairs. The facts are as follows: The firm Ronchi 
and Co. signed a contract with the Government in 
1893 to build a railway in Sicily for £440,000. 
When settling time came the firm, alleging modi- 
fications introduced into the work and_ several 
other reasons, asked an additional payment of 
£120,000, which, however, the committee perma- 
nently at the Ministry of Public Works to judge 
such claims, reduced to £5,760. The firm, al- 
though complaining, drew the money in 1899, and 
nothing more was heard until one year later when, in 
June, 1900, they sent a legal protest to which the 
Ministry answered that no account could be taken of it, 
as they had not advanced any formal written protest 
during the period established by the law. Ronchi and 
Co. retorted that the protest had been sent in quite regu- 
larly by their lawyer, but search made at the Ministry 
of Public Works in the dossier of the Sicilian Railways 
was fruitless. The affair passing through various 
vicissitudes went on until Deputy Bonardi, who has 
belonged to several Cabinets in the past, acting on 
behalf of one of the members of the Ronchi firm went to 
the Minister of Public Works to say that he knew that 
the protest which could not be found had been mislaid 
in'another dossier, The Minister was prompt to 
respond that if the document was really discovered he 
would be convinced that it had been purposely con- 
cealed there after the legal time had expired, for 
fraudulent purposes. However, he asked Deputy 
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Bonardi to return the next morning, when he—the 
Minister — together with others, would make the 
necessary search, but on appearing at the appointed 
time he was met by the Deputy and an official of the 
Ministry with the lost document in their hands, and 
the tale that it had been found, as predicted, in another 
dossier. The Minister, not to be taken in by what he 
considers a trick, has determined to turn the whole 
affair over to the law courts. 


WE do not know whether the editors who were 
proud of the Imperialist riots during the war are 
equally proud of the savage attacks made on three 
Boer officers at Cambridge last Monday. It certainly 
provokes rather a curious reflection on all the loud 
talk of our magnanimity and our haste to bury old 
grudges to read that these Boer officers had to fly 
for their lives from an English crowd. It is not 
difficult to imagine the sort of comment that would be 
made if British officers were treated in this manner 
when giving lectures in the ruins of a town in the 
Transvaal. These scenes at Cambridge are, after all, 
just what was to be expected. Newspapers and states- 
men have been hounding on the populace to this kind of 
violence forthree years ; they have been inflaming passions 
with stories of atrocity, and they have been teaching the 
proletariate that every Boer is uncivilised and brutal. 
The Morning Post said on August 11, 1900, the Boer 
had shown that he was ‘‘ utterly without honour.” The 
Pall Mall Gazette said the same day that the Boer was, 
‘‘in short, a semi-savage.” The Daily Mail said on 
March 26, 1900, ‘‘ All that we do know is that the Boer 
is neither brave nor honourable.” As soon as peace 
was made all these verdicts were recanted, and these 
newspapers made haste to show that their violent in- 
vectives were merely the foam and fury of party spirit, 
that they were not the real opinions of the writers on 
the Boers, but the opinions they wished to communicate 
to Englishmen in order to stimulate support for a par- 
ticular party end. Is it surprising that the populace, 
fed on the lies of Imperialism, from those of the Dazly 
Mail to those of the Lord Chancellor, still acts with the 
savagery that that diet was meant to produce? Ofcourse 
itis not; but that only makes it the more degrading 
for our country. After all, if Lord Methuen is 
capable of comparing General Delarey to Judas, is 
it surprising that the roughs of Cambridge are not 
above throwing brickbats at Commandants Kritzinger 
and Malan ? 


At a meeting of the Central Temperance Legisla- 
tive Board on Tuesday, Lord Peel spoke on the pros- 
pects of reform. The remarkable effervescence of 
activity on the part of county magistrates was, 
he said, most satisfactory. Beginning at Farn- 
ham, the movement had spread into Hampshire, 
where Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had obtained a return 
of all the licenses in that county, which showed 
that no rational proportion existed between licenses 
and population ; Middlesex, Devonshire, Hertfordshire, 
and London had also taken up the inquiry. But he 
was not in favour of bargaining with the brewers, who 
might assume that they had obtained a recognised 
interest. On the question of trust companies, Lord 
Peel’s remarks were less satisfactory, although the 
meeting obviously shared his dislike. To speak of 
5 per cent. as ‘‘a very good interest” and as ‘‘ dis- 
seminating private profit” is surely unfair when one 
remembers the risk of total loss, the smallness of each 
shareholder’s holding, and the care shown in the trust 
deeds to exclude trade influences and’secure representa- 
tives ofthe county. Municipal management, which Lord 
Peel prefers, might perhaps be better, but it would 
require as a condition precedent a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, whereas the trusts are ready for action. And 
it must always be remembered that Birmingham, when 


anxious to make this experiment, met with a refusal 
from Parliament. 


A CONFERENCE of merchants, bankers, and traders 
met at the Mansion House on Monday to consider the 
defects of the Port of London, and appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate details and formulate a practical 
scheme which might be recommended to the Govern- 
ment. That the Port is mismanaged no one denies, but 
little can be done while the present system of manage- 
ment continues. A Royal Commission has recommended 
the creation of an ad hoc body, on the lines of the 
Thames Conservancy, to be the supreme Port authority. 
On this proposal some observations of the Zimes, at a 
moment when it is strongly supporting a bill which 
puts the whole education of the country under an indi- 
rectly elected body, are remarkable. It is objecting to 
a suggestion that the authority should throw the cost 
of reforms on the rates rather than on goods : 

“Why should the whole business be placed from the 
beginning upon a radically unsound basis by causing one 
set of persons to call the tune while another set have to pay 
the piper? It may be said that those who pay will be 
represented on the governing body, and therefore can have 
no ground of complaint. but everybody knows that in 
practice such a guarantee is worthless. The ratepayers, 
represented by eleven nominees of the London County 
Council, will have no real representation whatever. 
. . « The County Council will have representation, but the 
ratepayers will have none. In their name may be done, 
and will be done, things not in their interests at all, but 
dictated by developments of policy, of jealousies, and of 
antagonisms in which they have no voice whatever. . . The 
Corporation view is, not —. that there should be one Port 
authority, but that it should have this one thing to do and 
nothing else, and that it should be independent of other 
authorities. That is a sound view.” 


Perhaps the explanation of these discrepancies is that 
the Zimes employs a pupil teacher to write on the 
Port and an able-bodied seaman to write on educa- 
tion. 


Tue gross unfairness to which mere party rancour 
can prompt men in whom the passion for ascendancy 
takes the place of patriotism, has been illustrated by 
the recent behaviour of the Rhodesians. This disloyal 
party, which intrigued against the Cape Constitution, 
brought certain grave charges against the Bond. 
The Bond asked for a Parliamentary inquiry; an 
inquiry was ordered; and a Committee was ap- 
pointed of four Progressives and three members 
of the opposite party. The majority of this Com- 
mittee, finding that it would be obliged to acquit 
the Bond, has declared that it is impossible to 
investigate the charges, and has therefore asked that 
the Committee be discharged. The meanness of these 
tactics is consummate, but the moral of the whole 
proceeding ought not to be thrown away on any inde- 
pendently-minded person who may still believe that the 
Rhodesians are any less careless of the honour of the 
colony than they are of their own. 


From the newspaper accounts the Scotch rectorial 
elections seem to be mainly decided by riots and by a 
struggle for the command of the approaches to the 
polling-booths, It is, therefore, scarcely surprising to 
find that a University of which Burke was once Lord 
Rector has chosen a politician who is quite undis- 
tinguished in scholarship or literature in preference to 
the chief man of letters in public life. 


It is sad news that two of the Boer Generals in 
London have suffered severe bereavements since leav- 
ing South Africa. General De Wet has lost a son, and 
this week General Botha has received news of the death 
of his brother, Commandant Christian Botha, who is 
remembered for the part he played in the early negotia- 
tions with General Buller. General De Wet is obliged 
to return to South Africa. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MISSION. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S decision to visit South 
M Africa opens, we may hope, a new chapter in 
the history of that unhappy country. Whatever his 
defects as a statesman—and we are not concerned to 
minimise them—Mr. Chamberlain has one great merit. 
No one has a keener scent for political facts than he. 
The misfortune is that he does not always choose to 
exercise it, that he lets himself be guided by the 
advice of second-rate men, and is too ready to accept 
the soothing optimisms of self-complacent prigs as 
a substitute for a serious and considered judgment 
upon a political situation. Mr. Chamberlain is a strong 
man, but close attention to his record at the Colonial 
Office shows that he is more in the hands of his 
advisers than people think. It is one of the vanities 
of Imperialism to suppose that an energetic, capable 
official in Downing-street can govern a vast terri- 
tory separated from him by six thousand miles 
of ocean. If such a man were Julius Cesar and 
Napoleon rolled into one he could do no such 
thing. He is bound to be in the hands of his 
advisers on the spot in all matters of detail, and matters 
of detail adroitly managed shape the principles of 
policy. Mr. Chamberlain has revolted against his 
subordinates twice with effect. He insisted on the 
reform of the concentration camps in spite of Lord 
Milner’s protests against being hurried. He held his 
own on the constitutional question in Cape Colony. 
But he judges rightly that the effective control which 
is necessary if South Africa is to be saved from the 
incompetent hands into which it has fallen can only 
be acquired on the spot. It is a practical admission of the 
weakness of centralised or Downing-street Imperialism, 
which Mr. Chamberlain may do well to lay to heart. 
The Government have tied themselves too tightly to 
Lord Milner to supersede him and put a practical man 
in his place. The only resource is to effect his 
supersession, without acknowledging it, through the 
presence of his official superior. 

Mr. Chamberlain will have much to learn in South 
Africa, but his decision to go there seems to show that 
he has already learnt the first lesson. He has realised 
the truth of what his opponents told him three years 
ago, that his war could not end in a settlement, but 
only in some form of hopeless unsettlement. In one 
direction only will he find any progress made towards a 
restoration of order. In Cape Colony, where some- 
thing has been saved from the wreck of the old Liberal 
Empire, there are hopeful signs of growing co-operation 
between the moderate men of both races. But even 
here there is still an actively disloyal party working 
openly for the destruction of the free institutions of 
their country and enjoying the acknowledged support 
of the High Commissioner. Even here there are the 
burning memories of the tyranny of martial law—a 
tyranny now in several cases officially exposed and cen- 
sured, but not punished. There are the 113 boys and girls 
just released from the indignities of gaol, and there are 
some hundreds of prisoners still undergoing sentence, 
still awaiting the recommendations of the Judicial Com- 
mission, some of whom are beyond all reasonable 
doubt innocent. There are the rebels returning under 


pledge of amnesty (apart from disfranchisement) only 
to find themselves prosecuted, as Mr. Dewdney Drew 
has shown, for imaginary offences against the laws of 
war. Yet in Cape Colony the problem is far simpler 
than elsewhere. Things show signs of settling down. 
Self-government is showing that wonderful power of 
recuperation which makes it, in spite of appearances, 
the strongest of all forms of government, and if those 
who are disposed to be disloyal are given clearly to 
understand that they will get no help from without 
they will see the necessity of putting off their irrecon. 
cilable attitude and working sensibly with their fellow 
countrymen. 

It is, of course, north of the Orange River that the 
problem begins to be acute. Mr. Chamberlain, we 
take it, will look at it first from the point of view of the 
statesman who asks himself what are the forces on 
which the Government have to rely. There are three 
forces to be considered in South Africa apart from the 
British Army—the Boers, the mining population, and 
the Kaffirs. Lord Milner has told us that he is not 
going to be ‘‘sentimental” about Kaffirs. Indeed, we 
never thought it of him. Except for the abolition of 
flogging for trifling offences, due to Sir R. Solomon and 
Mr. Chamberlain, the native finds himself materially 
worse off than before the war.  Kaffir support of 
the new régime may be dismissed as a_ negligible 
quantity. What, then, are we to say of the mining 
population? All that we know is that it is seething 
with discontent. It went in for a three months’ war 
and vague but roseate vistas of a great commercial 
boom. It has found itself kept from work for the better 
part of three years, and now that the war is Over, 
instead of its dear old grievances, it finds the cost of 
living higher than ever and the opportunities of work 
less. The dynamite monopoly, such a scandal when 
sanctioned by President Kruger, is maintained with- 
out reproach by Lord Milner. The Kaffir cannot 
yet be got to work. Boer farms and mining rights 
cannot be acquired without being paid for. The war, 
in short, has been, for the mining population, a sham ; 
and now, to crown all, there is talk of making it pay. 
This the Rand simply will not have; and all who 
speak its mind, from ‘‘ Africanus” in the Z/mes down- 
wards, indicate not obscurely that to make it pay will 
throw its weight on to the scale of separation. For 
our own part, we have never thought that our Govern- 
ment, or any other, would find any trustworthy support 
in Johannesburg. Such a population, collected mis- 
cellaneously, with no national sentiment, no tradition 
binding it to the locality, nothing in short but the 
scramble for gold to bring it together or constitute it 
a unity, is, of all political classes, the least to be 
relied on for any but the most purely selfish aims. 
It is, by its position, detached from all patriotism, 
from all permanent interest in the country where it is 
gathered together, from every interest except that of 
making the largest possible fortune in the shortest 
possible time. Mr. Chamberlain will, we fancy, soon 
take the measure of Johannesburg Imperial sentiment 
when he comes face ,to face with it. 

There remain the Boers, who are the stable element 
in the country. They have suffered most at our hands, 
and no one can doubt that much bitterness must arise 
as prisoners of war return and meet the survivors of 
their families in the concentration camps. This has 
been on the Boer side a woman’s war, the like of which 
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has not been seen in the modern world, and it must leave 
behind it scars which a regular war would not inflict. 
Nevertheless, the action of the leading Boer Generals has 
shown that in meeting the Boers fairly lies the best hope 
of saving South Africa from an indefinitely extended 
period of misery and confusion. Whatever their feel- 
ings of resentment, the Boers are fully aware that they 
have to live side by side with the British and that 
their future depends on the success of the two races in 
settling down together. Knowing this, the Boer 
Generals have resolutely refrained from anything that 
might excite feeling against this country upon the 
continent, and it is for our Government to meet 
them in their own spirit by an upright and 
liberal interpretation of the terms of peace, a 
prompt recognition of all receipts given by our 
officers, a just and efficient distribution of the three 
millions, and an impartial administration of the loan on 
which the farmers have a claim. On all these points 
the reports that have reached the English newspapers 
have been conflicting and obscure. Even in Cape 
Colony there are extraordinary rumours of unwilling- 
ness to honour receipts given by British officers. These 
rumours, having been brought before the Legislative 
Assembly, will no doubt be duly investigated by Sir 
Gordon Sprigg. But in the new territories the 
Boers have no means of making their voice heard, and 
the praises that reach us of the new administration 
come from the supporters of that administration ex- 
clusively. Yet the merits claimed are not very 
great. We are told that 37,000 people have 
been repatriated. That can hardly be more than 
one-third, and perhaps is not more than one- 
fourth, of the number awaiting repatriation. Sir 
Arthur Lawley boasts of having distributed 13,000 
cattle among them, that is to say, perhaps two to 
each farm where the average stock before the war 
was to be reckoned in hundreds. Most conflicting 
accounts have been received about the loan to farmers 
for re-stocking. At one time it was said that this was 
to be limited in the Transvaal to a quarter of a million ; 
at another time half a million was the sum mentioned. 
At first it appeared that the indefinite loan promised in 
the terms of peace was to be restricted to one or other 
of those amounts. More lately we have been told that 
it is to be additional ; though why a specific sum should 
be required in addition to an indefinite sum already pro- 
mised has not been explained, any more than we have 


been told why farmers who are promised a loan free of 


interest for two years should want to borrow at a 
higher rate. It is to be feared that the true account is 
that given by the correspondent of the Echo, who is 
the only unofficial English witness of the work ot 
repatriation. According to him the Government loan 
is made in kind, and the values put on the stock lent 
are so unreasonable that the Boer prefers paying high 
interest in the open market. Moreover, restrictions 
are placed upon the loan which were never specified in 
the terms of peace. Then, again, there is the question 
of the distribution of aid. This is in the hands of com- 
mittees of six, only one of whom is taken from Boers 
who fought to the end, while two are always drawn from 
the minority of National Scouts. This is not the way 
to foster belief in the impartiality of the administration. 
And, by a piece of sharp practise which seems almost 
incredible—and will, we hope, be the subject of search- 
ing questions in the House of Commons—the fighting 


Boers are, according to the Zcho correspondent’s posi- 
tive assertion, being excluded from all claims to com- 
pensation. 

Such are a few of the points of detail into which 
Mr. Chamberlain will have to inquire. But some of them 
might well be raised in the House of Commons before 
he leaves the country. We suppose that for the next 
six months every inquiry will be met with the reply 
that we must await Mr. Chamberlain’s return, 
But, meanwhile, let it not be forgotten that the Boers 
are, and remain, a ruined, homeless people. The camps 
are not yet broken up. The South African summer is 
advancing, and if the people cannot get on to the land 
before Christmas it is difficult to see how they can 
escape from the camps till next year. Meanwhile, 
even if the promised aid were being distributed in the 
best manner possible, there is no doubt of its inade- 
quacy. The extraordinary admissions of Lord Milner 
on this head we refer to elsewhere. He has placed it 
on record that the Boers will not receive ‘‘ anything 
like” half of what they have lost. There could be no 
more striking testimony in favour of the appeal of the 
Boer Generals. 





CHURCH RATES AND CHURCH TESTS. 


KNOW the Dissenters. They carried the Re- 

form Bill ; they carried the abolition of slavery ; 
they carried Free Trade; they will carry the abolition 
of Church rates.” So said Lord John Russell, 
and his opinion of the strength of Nonconfor- 
mity in England was justified by the past and 
verified by the immediate future. In February, 
1868, Disraeli became Prime Minister and Gladstone 
carried his bill for the abolition of compulsory Church 
rates. Three years later, in the spring of 1871, the 
House of Lords agreed to the bill (which had already 
twice passed the Commons) for the abolition of 
religious tests at Universities. With what complacency 
have besotted and grandiloquent patriots plumed 
themselves upon the marvellous ‘ progress” of the 
nation since that time. Liberals who turned 
Tory really believed that the Conservative Party 
in 1886, and again in 1895, and again in 1900, was at 
least as Liberal and progressive as Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Administration. And now we are face to face with 
the result—reaction, not step by step, but in one long 
stride. A third of a century has gone by since the 
Act of 1868, and a bill is being forced through 
the House of Commons to establish Church rates 
in a new and aggravated form. Thirty years have 
flown since the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were freed from clerical control and thrown open 
to the whole nation ; and the same bill which revives 
Church rates is providing that in thousands of elemen- 
tary schools teachers paid out of the rates shall be subject 
to religious tests and to the control of irresponsible 
clerical managers. 

Those who count heads declare that the Noncon- 
formists are as strong or stronger than ever. On the 
other hand, many of them were swept away by 
the flood of Imperialism and Jingoism which the war 
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let loose. 
authority. 
nection 


These men will not easily regain their moral 

Precisely the same thing occurred in con- 
with the Crimean War. For several years 
Liberal reformers were powerless; but reaction did 
not invade home government. It showed itself mainly 
in military panics and military expenditure. 

The question, then, is whether the forces of Noncon- 
formity, weakened as they have been by the war, are 
yet strong enough to resist a positive development of 
clericalism at home. Or, to put another question, is 
there enough of rudimentary Liberalism left in Parlia- 
ment to secure the rejection of a measure which, as 
Mr. Bryce well saidon Monday, would be laughed out 
of any colonial legislature, and would have very little 
chance of passing through any continental Parliament ? 
We are indeed, as Mr. Bryce said, ‘' very far behind other 
countries, if in this year we are allowing our education 
to be dictated and its system determined, not by a 
mandate preferred on behalf of the people, nor of the 
laity of the Church of England, nor on behalf of the 
clergy, but on behalf only of a section of the clergy, 
which has secured the ear of the Government.” That 
section, it is true, has been followed by most of the 
diocesan conferences and ruridecanal chapters upon 
what appears to be the purely commercial ground of 
pecuniary advantage. In this spirit the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his recent charge, assured his clergy 
that if the bill passes the Church will probably not have 
to subscribe anything towards its schools in the future. 
In other words, the new education rate will be a rate in 
aid of the Church, not a rate in aid of education. 


It is quite true that in the course of the debates 
Mr. Balfour has shown some signs of yielding to public 
opinion. Lord Hugh Cecil thinks that concession has 
been piled on concession. But most of these conces- 
sions are purely verbal and some of them are positively 
noxious. On Tuesday night, for example, Sir William 
Anson moved an amendment with the object of enabling 
clerical boards of managers to extract rent from the 
local education authority (the county or town council) 
for the teacher’s dwelling-house, a mean and shabby 
proposal which certainly goes back on the bargain 
implied in the bill and also contradicts the Act of 1870, 
under which the expression schoolhouse includes the 
teacher’s dwelling-house. Mr. Whitley moved that 
the exception should be omitted, but the Government 
whipped up its followers and carried this amendment by 
a majority of 106. The truth is, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman declared in his address to the Scottish 
Liberal Association at Ayr, that a new spirit is afoot, 
a spirit which fears and distrusts popular representa- 
tion. Neither the managers nor the education 
authority under the bill are directly responsible to the 


ratepayers. The bill sins against the national 
constitution as well as against the individual 


conscience. It proceeds, says Sir Henry, upon 
the principle that the people ought to be allowed 
to interfere with education, and ‘‘on the presumption 
that all Nonconformists, and all persons outside the 
Established Church, are dangerous and malicious 
persons, to be kept at a distance, and, above all, to be 
debarred from any part in the teaching profession.” 
Therefore it enlists no popular sympathy, but strong 
antipathy, among independent men in every part of the 
kingdom ; and we say with Sir Henry, that ‘the bill 
stands doomed to failure if it passes.” 


COERCION IN IRELAND. 
HE extraordinary perversities into which Mr. 
Wyndham’s subservience to an absentee faction 
has led him and the Government have been admirably 
illustrated during the last week. Mr. Wyndham stated 
some little time ago that the Irish land question could 
never be solved except by a conference between land- 
lords and tenants. The men who represent the 
tenants are willing to take part in such a con- 
ference ; of the lord-lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants 
of Ireland a great majority are in favour of a 
conference ; the only party opposed to the pro- 
ject of a conference is’ a small faction of powerful 
landowners, whose interests are less Irish than English. 
Yet it is to humour the one section that rejects the 
remedy Mr. Wyndham declares to be indispensable, 
that Mr. Wyndham himself has applied all the feroci- 
ties of coercion. The extraordinary lengths to which 
Mr. Wyndham has gone in his attempt to harry and 
pursue the tenants’ organisation were revealed in an 
answer to a question last Monday. Mr. Wyndham 
admits that the Irish capital has been proclaimed for 
no other reason than to enable him to proceed under 
exceptional methods of justice against a solitary news- 
paper. It is not the crime of Dublin ; it is not the 
turbulence of Dublin that has provoked this remarkable 
measure. Crime and turbulence are more common in 
England than in Ireland. Birmingham may disfigure 
its Town Hall ; Cambridge may seize the opportunity 
of the visit of a few Boer officers to show exactly how 
much sincerity there is in all the talk of friendship and 
goodwill to the men we have fought against. Does 
anyone dream of suspending the ordinary civil 
rights of Birmingham or Cambridge? Dublin is 
more orderly than many English towns, but it is 
placed under the ban and stigma of an 
exceptional régime just because some newspaper in 
Dublin has published an inflammatory article. If this 
policy were applied in England, what town would 
escape? At this moment there is a vigorous agitation 
in this country to persuade persons to refuse to pay 
rates, and to persuade local authorities to refuse to 
carry out the Education Bill if it becomes law. Would 
the Government think of proclaiming London in 
order to be able to prosecute the British Weekly 
in a special court? The Government which is so 
anxious to preserve respect for the law that it 
cannot trust to the ordinary methods of justice in Ireland 
was perfectly ready to collect whatever support it could 
find from incitements to break the lawin England. The 
language used in the /r7sh People in the articles read in 
court was not one whit more dangerous to the public 
peace or to private individuals than the language used 
day after day in the Imperialist Press about the pro- 
Boers. In Birmingham last December there was a riot 
in which pistols were fired, a man was killed, and 
several persons were badly injured. What preceded 
that riot? A series of incitements to violence in the local 
Unionist Press. ‘* In ouropinion,” said the Birmingham 
Post, ‘‘Mr. Lloyd-George’s appearance at the Town 
Hall will be an open affront to the people of Birming- 
ham, and his attempt to lecture them an insult to their 
intelligence, and he must not be surprised if this in- 
trusive visit should be indignantly resented.” The 
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same paper said that ‘ Birmingham men and women 
are filled with a righteous indignation at the 
thought of the traducers of our brave soldiers being 
invited to speak for Birmingham in its historic Town 
Hall.” The Birmingham Daily Mail published anony- 
mous letters inviting the people of Birmingham ‘to 
give Mr. Lloyd-George the reception he deserves.” 
It is impossible to find any more direct stimulus to 
ill-treatment in the Z/rish People than the stimulus given 
in these Birmingham papers last December or that 
given by the London evening papers last summer. 
Yet Birmingham and London were not proclaimed. 
We heard nothing from Mr. Wyndham about the 
‘fencroachments on liberty.” On the contrary, Mr. 
Wyndham helped to hound on the rabble by himself 
calling the persons they disliked traitors. The editor of 
the /rish People, who is now in prison, has not done more. 

Mr. Wyndham himself admits that Ireland is extra- 
ordinarily free from crime. The Liberal Leader, in his 
admirable protest against the Government’s action, 
showed that there is more crime in Ulster than 
in those parts of Ireland where the ordinary law 
is in abeyance. Ah! yes, says Mr. Wyndham, 
there is no crime, but think what a cruel thing 
boycotting is, and what a wicked thing it is to 
persuade others to boycott someone for taking a 
farm from which someone else has been evicted. Boy- 
cotting is certainly a disagreeable form of pressure, 
and Lord Salisbury’s defence of it does not get rid of 
its unpleasantness. “Let us, after all,” said Lord 
Salisbury, ‘‘look at boycotting. It is more like the 
excommunications of the Middle Ages than anything 
we know now. The truth about boycotting is that it 
depends upon the passions of the population.” Boy- 
cotting, whatever Lord Salisbury may say to 
extenuate it, is a horrible thing wherever it is prac- 
tised; it is practised in one form or another in 
some English professions ; it is practised freely when- 
ever party passion runs high, as many businesses and 
tradesmen discovered during the Boer war; it is prac- 
tised in every strike ; it is practised in Ireland not only 
on political grounds but also on religious grounds, for 
the Bishop of Cloyne gave a long and astounding 
description at a meeting reported in the Freeman's 
Journal of Monday of the boycott of Catholics by 
railway companies and other employers in Ireland ; 
and it is not too much to say that it is one of the 
principles of Unionist government in Ireland. Agrarian 
boycotting, then, we are to understand, is on such a 
fearful scale in Ireland as to drive the Government to 
suspend trial by jury and proclaim every town or village 
where a syllable is printed encouraging or extenuating 
boycotting, however far the town or village may be 
from the place where the boycotting is practised. 
Not at all. The assumption, it turns out, is entirely 
wrong. Inthe country where this extraordinary system 
of law is in force, there are, on Mr. Wyndham’s own 
showing, only forty-three cases of boycotting. 

The situation is, of course, only another example 
of the collapse of our governmeng of Ireland. Who 
can expect an Irishman to respect the law as it is 
administered in Ireland? He remembers on the one 
side the ‘‘ constitutional party ” openly urging rebellion 
in Ulster in 1886. He sees on the other that if a man 
takes part in a meeting at which someone else 
uses a violent phrase he is tried under a_ special 
régime which denies to him the right to be tried 


by a jury and leaves him to be tried by remov- 
able magistrates who are entirely dependent on the 
Castle. Of the brutalities to which men sentenced 
for conduct which is never punished in 
are exposed Mr. O’Brien gave some _ illustrations 
on Monday night, and Mr. Wyndham was unable 
to contradict him. There is nothing in the system of 
Irish government which can make men respect the law, 
and from the day when Pitt and Clare chose as one 
of their infinite forms of bribery in carrying the Union 
the elevation to the Bench of obscure and undeserving 
barristers 


England 


who were willing to write pamphlets in 
favour of the Union, English Governments have rarely 
acted as if it was of sovereign importance to make the 
law venerable in Ireland. Imagine all the Sheridan and 
Sullivan scandals transferred to our police administra- 
tion and unpunished, our judges making political 
speeches, and the jury system frequently 
by systematic packing, and frequently suspended 
altogether, and who would respect the law in England? 
Side by side with this continuous failure to win the 
respect of Ireland comes the grim and dreadful writing 
on the wall of the Irish census. 
the Irish 

cent.; the 
most 


evaded 


In the last ten years 
population has decreased by 5°23 per 

number of lunatics has 
ominous of all, is the 
1891) of 
Year by year this wasting of ‘Ireland goes on, and the 
majestic composure of our Unionists survives it all. 


grown, and, 
diminution (12 
per cent. since under 


persons twenty. 


But these Unionists are Separatists in the truest sense 
of the word, for they are scattering Irishmen all over 
the world, and it is on the bogs of Ireland, and not on 
the people of Ireland, that they keep their hard and 
stubborn grip. If there were no remedy but Unionism, 
the fate of Ireland would be certain, and the final dis- 
grace of England would be certain ; but there is another 
remedy in the power of compact and patriotic Irish 
Party and the vitality of the Gladstonian tradition, and 
we believe these forces will deliver Ireland 
destruction and England from final dishonour. 


from 





THE RAND AND THE WAR TAXES. 


N Tuesday Mr. Balfour was asked by Mr. Claude 

Hay whether he would afford an opportunity for 

a discussion of the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment as regards the future financial arrangements and 

scheme of taxation of the Transvaal and Orange River 

Colonies. Mr. Balfour replied: ‘‘ 1 have to say that I 

do not think the question is at present ripe for sucha 

general discussion as my hon. friend desires. Indeed, 

I do not think it is possible that it can be ripe for some 
time to come.” 

Mr. Balfour's reply is precisely what might have 
been expected. No one who has studied Sir William 
Harcourt’s masterly expositions of South African finance 
could have supposed that the subject is ripe for 
discussion in any official sense. Colonies which are 
ripe for a visit from Mr. Chamberlain are not in a very 
flourishing condition. If Lord Roberts had spared the 
farms, as the Boers spared the mines, if towns and 
villages had not been burnt down, these new estates of 
the Empire might not now have been in a condition of 
hopeless dilapidation and ruin. Nevertheless, there is 
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another sense in which the question of taxing the mines 
is ripe enough. In the opinion of the Johannesburg 
correspondent of the 7zmes the Empire is doomed if 
the mines are taxed: 


“The spread of Imperialism in the new colonies will 
depend upon the Government at home ... . the capital- 
ists must be encouraged. ... If the colonists are over- 
burdened with taxation a rude shock will be given to the 
spread of Imperialism.” 


In a brilliant speech delivered the other day to the 
Ninety-five Club in Manchester, Mr. L. V. Harcourt 
referred to the Rhodesian description of the British flag 
as a commercial asset, and added, ‘‘ From what we 
have lately seen and heard, I fancy that the capitalists 
of South Africa will be found by the Colonial Secretary, 
when he gets there, more interested in the assets than 
the flag.” In July Mr. Chamberlain declared once 
more that the gold mines ought to pay ‘‘a considerable 
proportion of the cost of the war.” It would, he said, be 
lixe an indemnity after a great war ; and it would be 
fair to exact a large sum from the Johannesburg 
capitalists, because ‘‘ the result of the war will benefit 
them in a high and marked degree, and that is 
one of the justifications of the war.” Now, to the 
outsider nothing is more remarkable than the contrast 
between the modesty of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
and the indignant alarm of the Helots. From the noise 
tiey are making one might imagine, as Mr. Harcourt 
put it, that a hut tax was about to be imposed in Park- 
lane. Butso far as the existing mineowners are concerned 
Mr. Chamberlain has merely suggested that they should 
pay a 10 per cent. tax on their profits, that is to 
say a paltry half million a year. Even Mr. Chamber- 
lain saw that a half million which will be absorbed by 
Transvaal expenditure is not a ‘‘ considerable” con- 
tribution to the cost of the war. Nor is a 10 per cent. 
tax on profits a serious item to the mining capitalists, 
who, as Sir William Harcourt showed three weeks ago 
in addressing his constituents at Abertillery, have not 
made their fortunes out of profits. Most of the mines 
pay nothing at all, and never have done. ‘‘ They never 
Were meant to pay; they were floated to sell. These 
enormous capitalists with their millions are the people 
who got the concessions from President Kruger’s 
Government for an old song, and then sold, I was going 
to say at ten times, probably at a hundred times, their 
value to the silly people who invested in them.” Of 
course the half million a year is a mere drop in the 
bucket. It will not be enough to equalise expenditure 
in the Transvaal, much less relieve the British tax- 
payer, so of course Mr. Chamberlain has had to hold 
out hopes of something better. He promises that a 
great deal more will be got from the unopened gold 
mines. He will not sell concessions so cheaply as 
President Kruger did. He will take a leaf out of the 
Chartered Company’s book. But this is precisely 
what the dread. It is not so much 
the actual imposition of taxation as the effect upon 
the mind of the investor. The speculators on 
whom the /imes depend for the spread of Imperialism 
make their fortunes by gulling the public, not by 
honest and scientific development of the mining in- 
dustry. The silly investor, who will give anything for 
a worthless concession, is not quite so common as he 
used to be. Hence the Kaffir market is drooping, and 
Rhodesia, as everyone knows, is on its last legs. 


speculators 


Now let us turn to the British taxpayer. His out- 
look is dark enough. The war is still unpaid for. 
The country is saddled with 150 millions of debt. 
Consols are 20 per cent. lower than five years ago, and 
all first-class securities at home have declined in sym- 
pathy. But the debt of 15c millions (bad as it is) is 
not, in the opinion of the best judges, so bad from 
a financial point of view as the increase in ordinary 
expenditure. Many good people fancied that war taxa- 
tion would end with the war. But during the last 
seven years what is facetiously termed ‘‘ normal” 
expenditure has risen no less than 31 millions. That, 
as Sir William Harcourt points out, is an 
increase of expenditure far beyond the increase 
of population and far beyond the increase of 
trade. In short, this country is distinctly poorer than 
it was seven years ago. There is more public debt to 
set off against private savings and there is more public 
expenditure to deduct in the form of taxes from private 
incomes. The working classes are about 
through a period of severe trial. 
increase. The unskilled labour 
flooded by disbanded soldiers. 
means are already feeling the severe pressure of 
a fifteenpenny income-tax. Discontent is growing ; 
but so is the expenditure which causes all this econo- 
mic suffering. What is the remedy? ‘Let us insist 
that this great growth of expenditure shall not go on. 
The restless land hunger which seems to occupy the 
minds of thoughtless people, the desire for the acquisi- 
tion of dilapidated territory and adding millions of square 
miles to an Empire upon which already the sun never 
sets—I believe they call it ‘empire building ’—imposes 
upon the heart of the Empire a strain which is becoming 
more than it can bear. Don’t allow yourselves to be 
persuaded that the old watchwords of Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform are worn-out shibboleths. 
nothing of the kind. 
than they are to-day. 


to pass 
Pauperism will 

market has been 
People of moderate 


They are 
They never were more needed 
They are necessary, as they 
always must be necessary, at the close of a costly 
war.” * 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 


IX.—Mr. Asguitu. 


m” E takes a legal point very well,” said Mr. 

] Gladstone of Mr. Asquith at a time when he 
was fresh from association with the colleague whom 
many men regarded as the most promising member of 
the Administration of 1892. I do not know whether 
Mr. Gladstone ever added to this precise but minimising 
estimate ; certainly there are friends of Mr. Asquith 
who have watched in vain to see the familiar figure of 
the lawyer in politics develop into the statesman. 
They have seen other things which they have noted 
with keener regret. The spectacle of Lord Rosebery 
running at top speed to catch up the Liberal coach 
is not impressive. But the passengers have also their 
quarrel with the man who sits at the driver's side and 
takes a furtive pull at the reins. The searching period 
through which we have passed has been unfavour- 
able to figures who were content to take the average 
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* Sir W. Harcourt’s speech at Abertillery. From the autho- 
rised edition issued by the Liberal Publication Department. 
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view of the surrounding public ; it called for a sharper, 
more personal, attitude. Mr. Asquith, looking back at 
political history, and scanning with clear vision the 
issues at stake in the diplomacy and the war of 1899, 
might have elected for the unpopular side. To a man 
of his cautious, balancing mind such a choice was 
unlikely. What might fairly have been expected of 
so competent a workman was that he would adopt 
some such line of moderate and reserved criticism as 
was selected, say, by Sir William Harcourt or the 
editor of the MWes/minster Gasette. But what kind of 
an intellectual attitude is that which in turn denounces 
and acclaims the annexation of the Boer States —which 
preaches Liberal unity, and spreads and contributes to 
the elements of confusion—which supports Lord 
Milner’s rule, and endorses the fatal inhumanity of the 
later campaign, while it expects and applauds an issue 
conformable with Liberal views? Such processes are 
unintelligible if we are to regard politics as implying 
the arrangement of men into fairly distinct schools of 
thought and feeling. 

It is greatly to be hoped that in the end Mr. 
Asquith will resume his place in the Party which he 
served so well from 1892 to 1895. The movement 
of Liberal secession is coming to an end, and the 
makers of it are disposing with alacrity of the paste- 
board crowns they had framed for wearing in the 
great Imperialist procession that is postponed for ever 
and a day. It is melancholy to have to think of 
Mr. Asquith in such company, and to reflect that the 
social powers that cast successfully for all but a few 
robust or refined characters drew him so easily into 
their net. The Parliamentary observer can see how 
greatly Mr. Asquith’s trebling of the parts of lawyer, 
man of fashion, and politician have qualified his powers ; 
how much freshness he has lost since he came, a young, 
middle-class man, to speak the language of mild neo- 
Radicalism, and to weave with caution fresh patterns 
of thought into the general fabric of Liberal doctrine. 
Nature had fitted him to such a part; had given 
him a voice of admirable compass and abundant power, 
a mobile actor’s face, and that gift of arranging and 
dramatising simple thought which is the peculiar spell 
of oratory. Balliol and Dr. Jowett had conferred a 
wider culture than Mr. Chamberlain had attained, and 
had joined to it the art of overcoming the world with 
weapons that were carnal rather than spiritual. The 
possessor of such accomplishments speedily found all 
doors open to him; he became a master in politics 
at an age when many men are apprentices, But 
Mr. Asquith’s cool and unemotional temperament 
should have warned him that if he desired to be 
something better than a gladiator in the Parliamentary 
arena, he must seek strength and refreshment from the 
class from which he came rather than from that which 
sought to claim him. The best of his predecessors 
and contemporaries—Bright, Gladstone, Morley—had 
kept the common enticements of society at arm’s 
length ; if Mr. Asquith coveted their power, he should 
have followed their example. The hero in the fairy- 
tale sleeps well in the enchanted castle. But he wakes 
to find he has lost his invisible cloak, his sword of 
sharpness, and his ring of power. 

Mr. Asquith’s concession to conventional feeling 
about the war has forced him to surrender to Mr. 
Lloyd-George the task of leading the Nonconformist 
revolt against the Education Bill. How far will this 
wrong choice affect his future? If he decides finally to 
attach himself to Lord Rosebery’s inconsiderable schism, 
it may be the precursor of his separation from active 
Liberalism. But no such impotent conclusion need 
await a figure of his real capacity. The Liberal 
Party, like all living forces, must have a_ sub- 
stantial unity of intellectual and moral aim. But it 
calls for widely different kinds of service, and the 
moderate man, the critic who will yet move with the 
swing of the main current of action, is fully as valuable 


to it as the prophetic or the revolutionary temper. Mr. 
Asquith is still, on the whole, the best Parliamentarian 
on the Front Bench, and it is his place as a plain man 
of the Centre that has given a special touch of unfitness 
to his association with the roccoco conspiracies of the 
Liberal League. But he can only assume and retain 
that position by resolutely cutting out the last three 
years of his political life and re-attaching himself to the 
influences that build up an Opposition. The undoing 
of the wild work in South Africa, the concentration of 
forces on internal reform, the stern cutting-down of the 
method and cost of class government, the revival of the 
principles and sentiments that Piccadilly laughsto scorn, 
these things can only be achieved by statesmen pos- 
sessing Mr. Chamberlain’s combative spirit, united 
with a firm grasp of the conditions of Imperial safety 
and national progress. 

Hitherto, it must be confessed that, in spite or 
Mr. Asquith’s apparent firmness of port, he has 
wanted moral courage, the courage that nearly 
everything in modern England tends to sap and 
destroy. When he now rises in the House it is 
to express some nicely qualified view, often indicated 
in language of much precision, but suitable only 
to the cross-bench .mind of which his present leader 
is the unique exponent. Behind this Laodicean 
mood there is neither exact knowledge nor the 
sincerity and directness of feeling that reveals the 
speaker in touch with ideas. Mr. Asquith’s speech 
moves stiffly in grooves of commonplace thought, with 
now and then a suggestion that he deliberately 
restricts himself to the lawyer’s rather than the 
statesman’s view. This was his line on _ the 
Sheridan case, the most alarming exposure of the 
tendencies of Irish Government that Parliament has 
witnessed since the Home Rule Bill. His attitude to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has qualified the 
personal confidence he sought and obtained in his 
Reform Club speech, and has shaken his position in 
Scotland, in his own constituency, and in the minds of 
men who value character above cleverness. But 
politicians have short memories, and not lightly will his 
party lose touch of the serviceable talent it once seemed 
to have fairly secured. It is for its owner to loose him- 
self decisively for the work of statesmanship. Whether 
that work is compatible with the life of a successful 
lawyer is a question which Mr. Asquith answered for 
himself when he declined to compete for the leadership 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons. But it 
is still more needful for him to choose whether he will 
drift into obscure eddies or launch out with all his force 
into the main stream of Liberalism. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM, 





ABOUT THE R.B.A. 


T is a tribute to the recent policy of this society that 
one can contemplate what still remains of the 
sheer, dull, unimaginative pot-boiling element in its 
exhibitions with the feeling that such givesno clue to their 
genuine character. That character, indeed, impresses us 
more and more, with succeeding seasons, with the 
sense of its intense modernity and all that the term 
implies. Within the Suffolk-street galleries which 
have just opened their doors we find ourselves face to 
face with work that with some few exceptions 
possesses the principal modern characteristic— 
that of astonishing dexterity, of amazing cleverness. 
In fact, so uniform is the standard, so universal is 
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the cleverness, that one is disposed to take the latter 
for granted, and proceed to probe what lies beyond this 
result of diligent application in the schools. But this 
course, with the British Artists and any other contem- 
porary exhibition, is always attended with danger. 
There exists, to begin with, an old bogey which one 
cannot wholly eliminate from the mind. It is the theory 
of art for art’s sake, of painting for the sake of brush- 
work, of effect for the sake of pictorial law rather than 
for the glorification of nature. Virtually it denies to 
the work of hand and eye that assistance which 
the brain and soul are, or should be, ready to 
afford. The ‘‘ art for art’s sake” fallacy, in short, 
is, rightly or wrongly, connected with the suppression 
of the higher forms of thought. Now, it is a pleasure 
to me to believe that the fallacy has been as fully 
exploded at Suffolk-street as in the very best of modern 
art galleries. Nevertheless, in the presence of such 
uniform, one might almost say unrelieved, excellence 
in paint, the thought of it is almost bound to recur. 
Moreover, its recurrence is made easier by the remem- 
brance of that facility in quick picture-making, which isa 
sign of the times. One hears rumours ofa ‘‘six-footer” 
that has been knocked off intwo days, ofa large landscape 
that has occupied but a morning, and though such work 
may justify its existence by showing all the qualities of 
a clever /our de force, it is impossible, having regard to 
the human constitution, that it should show anything 
more. Apart from this fatal facility, another question 
arises. One constantly sees the work of men who, 
with talents of their own, yet seem quite unable to 
do aught save express the ideas of another in 
that other’s way. True art, of course, is bound by no 
considerations of time and method. One does not 
necessarily condemn a picture because it was painted 
ina morning. One does not wholly reject a canvas 
because it might as well have been painted by another 
man. One does not denounce a medizvally treated 
modern interior because of its treatment any 
more than one dislikes a modern religious picture 
because of its historical anachronisms. But one 
does object to what offends the undefinable thing 
called taste; and one may be pardoned for find- 
ing fault with anything modern, ancient, or medizval 
which, posing as sincere art, lacks the primary element 
of sincerity. 

Lest the application of these general remarks to 
the particular case of the R.B.A. be thought to lack 
justification, some slight explanation is necessary. 
This old society has within the last few years become 
almost a new one; the change to modernity has been, 
perhaps, more rapid and more emphatic than that in any 
kindred body. For every ten poorly-conceived and 
badly-executed pictures of a decade ago there is now 
but one, so greatly has the average of technical excel- 
lence advanced. But it must not be forgotten that in 
proportion as the standard of art is raised the point of 
view from which one criticises that art must inevitably 
be shifted from the lower plane to the higher. There 
comes a time when faulty drawing or amateurish 
arrangement of colour are of such rare occurence that 
one takes their contraries as a matter of course. There 
comes a time when cne ceases to wonder that an 
individual painter is so good and begins to ask why he 
is not better ; why, instead of making a perfect picture, 
he does not create a perfect work of art. And this time 
has, in my humble opinion, been reached in the career 
of the Royal Society of British Artists. The immediate 
question relative to the present exhibition is whether 
the membership has done itself full justice—not in the 
matter of mere technical ability but in that of what 
should come afterwards. Collectively speaking, the 
pictures here are truly admirable examples of modern 
British art. Individually, the display is in some 
respects disappointing. Painters, who in the imme- 
diate past gave us canvases which by their com- 
bination of qualities came nigh to being considered 


great, are now content to supply a colour scheme that 
is merely pleasing colour or a piece of drawing that is 
merely draughtsmanship. It is surely no gratifying 
discovery that one who can paint the blue of Heaven, 
the gold of cornfields, or the saltness of the sea, can 
render with more or less accuracy the domestic tea-tray. 
It is surely no credit to one who can teach the divine 
glory of the human figure to be catalogued as the 
author of a third-class portrait. Far be it from me to 
ignore the exigencies of modern times when the doing 
of one’s artistic best, which used merely to be a matter 
of self-respect, cannot now be considered as less than 
an act of heroism. There are many deep and poignant 
reasons why one should occasionally paint to sell. Yet 
there are just as deep and poignant reasons why one 
should not exhibit such productions in Suffolk-street. 

The features of this exhibition which call for 
special allusion are the strong work of the three lady 
members and the portrait contributed by an honorary 
member, Mr. G. F. Watts. It is a tribute to the 
latter's undiminished power and keen sense of beauty 
that his ‘‘ Miss Mackintosh” takes its place easily 
and naturally in a gallery where there are so many diffe- 
rent subjects and so many diverse modes of expres- 
sion ; it is equally a tribute to the collection as a 
whole that this should be the case. Another 
honorary member, Mr. Holman Hunt, contributes a 
small work which, characteristically it must be said, 
carries sincerity of purpose to the point of fanaticism 
and to the exclusion of the grace that convinces; and 
this passionate servitude under the yoke of what must 
be considered an unhappy ideal bids fair to become the 
case of a certain prominent member of the society, 
whose erstwhile broad and human art seems gradually 
to become more and more confined within the narrow 
limits of an archaic and distasteful mannerism. The 
reference need not be pointed further ; itis merely made 
to illustrate the danger of extremes, even in the cause 
of artistic conscientiousness. 


F. J. M. 





THE DOOM OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINAL, 


N the October number of the Minefeenth Century 
Sir Robert Anderson returns once more to his 
project for getting rid of the ‘ professional criminal ”’ 
by the simple expedient of keeping him under lock and 
key. ‘‘The object to be attained in thus shutting 
him up is not,” he writes, ‘‘to punish him for his past 
crimes, but to protect society against any future crimes.” 
A topic of this sort, of which one may be considered 
as almost sole proprietor and patentee, is, in Hazlitt’s 
phrase, ‘‘ an estate for life free from all encumbrance ”; 
and the latest elaboration discovers its author in full 
possession and enjoyment, though happily in a some- 
what chastened mood. 

At any rate, the outlook is distinctly brighter for 
the unfortunate recidivist, who is now, it seems, to be 
entitled to what the lawyers call /ocus penitentia. Some 
two years ago he was told that ‘‘ the ga//ows should be 
deprived of its legitimate prey only because more merci- 
ful methods would be adequate to deal with him”; and, 
although the writer’s rhetoric is a trifle less florid, there 
is still a disposition to breathe out threatenings and 
slaughter. Thus: 

‘* Nature is inexorable—she allows no chances to those 
who outrage her laws. And, after a certain point is passed, 
the criminal law should copy Nature in this respect. If 
every sane and otherwise responsible person who, under no 
pressure of want, robs his neighbour were hanged without a 


question, we should have very few executions. To say 
that this plan has been already tried is ignorant nonsense,” 
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But Sir Robert frankly admits that he is no longer 
minded to deprive the offender of life or liberty on the 
mere dictum of some undefined tribunal that he belongs 
to the class of ‘‘ professional criminals.” His amended 
projet de loé provides that a formal notification of such 
finding shall be given to the convict, with an intimation 
that the commission of any further crime will involve 
the doom of incarceration ‘‘during His Majesty's 
pleasure.” In other words, this plan secures for the 
accused, as we have said, a docus penitentic. If the 
man cannot be terrified into becoming don sujet, his 
‘* final loss of liberty” is to be made ‘‘to result by 
operation of law from his own wilful act.” 

The proposal is undoubtedly a marked advance on 
the vague generalities of former articles, though the 
character and conduct of the judicial inquiry leading up 
to the sentence of ‘‘outlawry ” suggest more embar- 
rassing considerations than Sir Robert supposes. It 
is asserted that the operation of S. 7 (i.) of the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act, 1871, “ affords a complete answer ” 
to any objection in regard to the practicability of the 
proposed inquiry. We should have said that the com- 
paratively rare proceedings under that sub-section serve 
rather to exhibit the difficulties necessarily attendant 
upon such an investigation. The treatment of this 
question, as disclosed in the following sentence, seems 
to us to be wholly inadequate : 

“ Asa matter of fact it is sometimes easier to prove that 

a prisoner habitually lives by crime than to bring home to 

him by !egal evidence the guilt of any of the crimes he is 

known to have committed.” 

‘* Easier to prove,” indeed! Even in a crvé/ action for 
slander, if the defamatory matter consist of such a 
general allegation, a defendant who ‘justifies’ must 
condescend to particulars and ‘‘ bring home” the guilt 
of specific crimes ‘‘ by legal evidence.” The slanderer 
is not suffered to rely merely on imputations of general 
turpitude, nor to ride off on vague assertions as to 
crimes which the plaintiff is ‘‘known to have com- 
mitted.” 

The scope, the form, and the incidents of such 
an inquiry would clearly demand calm and anxious 
discussion. We are, therefore, glad to note that the 
author’s latest essay in the literature of crime contains 
no more talk of the ‘ silly dreams” of a ‘‘ Pecksniffian 
Philosophy” ; there are ne further dark hints as to 
Bedlam, nor is there even a veiled reference to Earls- 
wood Idiot Asylum. We protested last year against 
such flourishing rhetoric as fulfilling no useful purpose ; 
it can but serve to provoke the more truculent critics 
of the ex-Assistant Commissioner of Police to exclaim 
with Hamlet : 

** Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou.” 

Such critics as still make bold to enter the lists 
escape as mere ‘‘ humanitarian folk,” or are described 
generally as ‘‘ agitators.” It is true that, in one pas- 
sage, they are denounced as ‘‘the patrons of scoun- 
drels” ; but this is naught to the injurious epithets now 
happily discarded—‘'Go to; it helps not—it prevails 
not.” We cannot allow the real issue to be obscured 
by such amenities, for it is, in truth, an issue of great 
and living interest. 

It is not easy to discover how all this heat has 
been generated, for it is written : 

“ I make no claim to originality, On the contrary, I have 
done little more than formulate views which are held by 
all who are in a position to understand the problems 
involved,” 

This seems to be one way—none_ too scrupulously 
urbane—of intimating that Sir Robert is enunciating a 
commonplace in the science of criminology. And, 
indeed, we believe that even the despised humanita- 
rians would consent to the incarceration of an offender 
proved to be incorrigible. Mr. H. M. Boies, who, in 
his recent work (Zhe Science of Penology), gives such 
an interesting account of the success achieved at 
Elmira, is careful to explain that he would transfer to 


a ‘‘ penitentiary for incorrigibles ” those inmates of an 
adult ‘‘ reformatory ” who may be found to be incurably 
vicious. 

More than a hundred years ago Bentham recognised 
that, in certain circumstances, it may be permissible 
to inflict such a penalty as will destroy the power 
of committing further injury. ‘Oter le pouvoir de 
nuire.:’ 


“C’est un but qu’on peut atteindre plus aisément que 
celui de corriger les délinquans. Les mutilations, /emfri- 
sonnement perpétuel, ont cette qualité.” 

The great jurisprudent did not, however, fail to 
append the necessary caution: ‘‘L’esprit de cette 
maxime conduit A une rigueur excessive dans les 
peines ;” and he was fully sensible of the need for the 
exercise of reformative influences: ‘‘Je ne dis pas seule- 
ment par la crainte d’étre encore puni; mais par un 
changement dans son caractére et ses habitudes.”’ 

But what is to be the test of incorrigibility ? Ay, 
there’s the rub! We suspect that many of Sir Robert’s 
critics would contend that he greatly over-estimates the 
force exerted by the restraining influence of fear, that 
he is merely touching the fringe of a very wide subject. 
They would urge that justice—for the word ‘* humanity” 
appears to be a stumbling-block—requires something 
more than that the law should be made a “ terror to 
evil-doers.’’ These critics would regard reformation 
as the primary object of punishment, and would reso- 
lutely refuse to ban the ‘‘ outlaw” until a persistent 
physical, mental, and industrial training—under very 
different conditions from those prevailing in an English 
gaol—had failed to effect the desired reform. 





FROM ABROAD. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ITALY. 


the Italian Republican party held a like reunion at 

Pisa. But what a difference between the two! The 
former was a manifestation of vigorous youth, imposing be- 
cause of its strength and because of the adhesion of all parts 
of the Peninsula, inspiring admiration even in the bitterest 
opponents of Socialism. The latter, instead, may be com- 
pared to the review of an army disbanded from disillusion 
and age, venerable remains of glorious times past, but de- 
ficient in the practical sense necessary for a conquest of the 
future. 

This is the more strange when one considers that the 
Italians, taken as a whole, in their innermost hearts are 
not Monarchical, as for centuries they have always tried 
to free themselves from the Princes, Kings, Emperors, and 
Popes, native or foreign, who misgoverned and tyrannised 
over them, aspiring to that form of local Republic, which, 
after ancient Rome, had rendered Genoa, Pisa, Amalfi, and 
especially Venice, great, powerful, and rich. So by tradi- 
tion, by history, and by education they were Republicans, 
and towards the Republic all their efforts tended when, 
headed by two great leaders, Mazzini and Garibaldi, they 
initiated the struggle for their national independence. A 
great diplomatist and statesman, Count Cavour, took ad- 
vantage of the movement to transform Piedmont and the 
House of Savoy into the principal elements to make “new 
Italy,” convinced as he was that with a loyal Monarchy at 
their head the divided members of the Peninsula would 
find it easier to come together and amalgamate. Facts 
proved that he was right, and King Charles Albert in the 
beginning, and Victor Emmanuel after, became the Sove- 
reigns of Republicans and revolutionists, being considered 
the partners of conspirators and rebels. ‘They both risked 
their crowns and States for the ideal of the independence 
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and unity of the country, but they were rewarded by found- 
ing the only Monarchy by which the Peninsula can be 
ruled, because of the feeling of gratitude which they have 
deserved and the conviction in the people that, as Signor 
Crispi said, in turning from Republicanism to Monarchism, 
“the Monarchy unites, while the Republic would divide 
us.” The result of such a situation and of the popular 
Government which Victor Emmanuel instituted after the 
taking of Rome was that the Republicans were almost en- 
tirely absorbed by the Monarchists, soon falling into a 
state of decay. Even those who, strictly following the 
doctrines of their great master Mazzini, remained irrecon- 
cilable, did so more as a pose, as a beau jeste, than for real 
hatred of the new order of things and the belief that to 
change it would be for the better. 

After 1870, when Republicans were elected members 
of Parliament, their chief demonstration consisted in 
answering, when asked to take the oath of allegiance, “I 
refuse to take the oath. Long live the Republic!” thus 
losing their seats. However, they soon learned that, with- 
out participating in the work of the Monarchical Parlia- 
ment, no practical fight for liberty was possible, so, save 
with a few exceptions, they consented to remain in the 
Chamber when elected, taking the oath with the mental 
reservation that they were not bound by it. 

The only part of Italy which had remained in its 
majority Republican was Romagna, which includes the 
provinces of Forli and Ravenna, when King Humbert, ac- 
companied by a Liberal Cabinet, decided to visit the re- 
gion, and, with that confidence which ultimate.y brought 
him to his tragic death at Monza, threw himself in the 
midst of the people, protesting against and rejeciing all 
protection. The proud Romagnoli, notwithstanding the 
tenacity of their principles, could not resist such a proof 
of trust, especially when, at their cry of “ Your Majesty has 
nothing to fear among loyal Republicans,” the King shook 
them heartily by the hands. From that day Romagna was 
also conquered by the Monarchy, and although remaining 
the headquarters of Republicanism, the party throughout 
the Peninsula continued its descendant parabola, being 
ultimately almost annihilated by the growth and spread of 
Socialism, in spite of small revivals during the worst periods 
of retrogression under Signor Crispi, Marquis Di Rudini, 
and General Pelloux. 

The Congress of Pisa has shown that the Republican 
party includes about 20,000 members, with an augmenta- 
tion of 2,000 over those of last year; they belong in their 
majority to Romagna and the surrounding provinces, besides 
considerable groups in Milan and Rome. Outside these parts 
one may say that there are now no Republicans in Italy as, 
according to official figures shown in the Congress, they 
number only 80 in Naples, 50 in Venice, 18 in ‘Turin, and 
95 in the whole of Sicily. However, in the last general 
elections, of 1900, the Republicans polled over 70,000 
votes, and had twenty-two deputies elected, but only be- 
cause the three groups of the Extreme Left—which, besides 
the Republicans, includes Radicals and Socialists—being 
allied, helped each other. So the success ot the followers 
of Mazzini was largely due to the support received from 
their allies and from the fact that in several constituencies 
many citizens voted for a Republican candidate, as a pro- 
test, without holding his opinions. The constituency of 
Castel-a-Mare di Stabia, near Naples, for instance, returned 
a Republican deputy, although the Republicans in that 
whole district amounted to only twenty-five. In the same 
way Giovanni Bovio, the great philosopher, leader of the 
Republicans, is always returned almost unanimously, but 
this does not mean that all his electors are of his way of 
thinking. Similarly, the constituency which for so many 
years elected Signor Imbriani, the purest and noblest of 
Republicans, when he died chose a representative of another 
political faith. Nor is the deficiency in numbers made up 
for by enthusiasm and activity, as the Congress which has 
just closed lamented the lack of propaganda, and, above 
all, the want of financial means, the majority of Repub- 
licans, contrary in this also to Socialists, being completely 
deaf to any appeal for money. 


Monarchism and Socialism have both contributed to 
thin the ranks of Republicanism, the former with the prac- 
tical working of a democratic Government, which has 
proved that a Republic would really be, as Armand Carre] 
said, “the Monarchy less one man,” and the latter by 
practically taking into consideration the economic need of 
the people. The Republicans remained, therefore, as the 
mere expression of an intellectual idealism, not responding 
to the urgent questions for which the masses fight. The 
party has remained surrounded by an aureole of patriotism, 
attained in half a century of struggle for the freedom of the 
country, as was recently demonstrated when the Repub- 
lican Deputies having proposed in the Chamber that a 
monument to Mazzini should be erected in Rome, all the 
other parties, and the Government at their head, joined, 
thus making a national manifestation to the memory of 
the great Genoese thinker, who in five years from now will 
have his apotheosis in that Eternal City which he ruled as 
triumvir, while Garibaldi defended her from the assault 
of her sister Republic, France. 

Small as it is, the present Republican party includes 
a faction of intransigeants who, in the former Congress of 
Ancona, last year, triumphantly carried the motion that 
no Republican deputy would vote in favour of any project 
presented by the Government, no matter how good and just, 
so long as the Government represented a Monarchy. ‘The 
absurdity of this stand was so obvious that five deputies 
openly abandoned the party, while of the seventeen re- 
maining several are not so firm as before. 

The latest Congress has decided that the Republican 
party will display all its forces im a campaign in favour of 
universal suffrage and against military expenses, these being 
two points in which it can work hand in hand with the other 
factions of the Extreme Left and especially with Socialism. 
It is only with their help that they can hope for a 
future success. Bovio acknowledged this when, at the 
close of his speech in Pisa, he said, that as “the 
Republicans of the past had made Italy united under the 
Monarchy, the Republicans and Socialists together will 
institute the Republic.” The question is to know whether, 
and up to what point, the Socialists will identify themselves 
with the Republicans, who put at the head of their pro- 
gramme a question which, in the eyes of the majority of 
the people, has become one more of form than of vital 
substance, namely, the abolition of the Monarchy. 

Filippo Turati, the Socialist leader of the “ Reformist” 
tendency, which was almost unanimously victorious at the 
Congress of Imola, proclaimed that the advent of the 
Zanardelli-Giolitti Cabinet to power had a greater mean- 
ing than a political revolution for the working-men of Itily. 
It is a fact that the several millions augment ition in their 
sages which they have obtained through the liberty t» strike 
and cc mbine has for the working classes a grever and more 
immediate value than the anti-Monarchical manifestations 
of the Republicans. 

SALVATORE CORTESI. 


THE THEATRE. 


‘“CAPTAIN KETTLE.” — ‘* MONSIEUR 
BEAUCAIRE.” 


NE of the most remarkable changes that has come 

over the theatre in the last few years has been 

the almost entire disappearance of what we know as 
‘*melodrama.” It is not that melodrama has really 
disappeared. It is perhaps more in vogue than ever it 
was. If we go through the London theatres, excluding 
the musical comedy houses, we shall find that very 
nearly all are playing either melodrama or farce ; the 
taste for either serious drama or comedy seems to have 
vanished altogether. But while melodrama of a kind 
is more successful than ever, it is not the melodrama 
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of which the old Adelphi had so splendid a tradition. 
Our modern melodrama has lost its naive sincerity and 
it has lost its heroism. In the old days when the melo- 
dramatic hero dashed into the flames, or rushed in front 
ofan express train, or plunged into the sea, we were not 
merely interested because it was a human being doing 
a dangerous thing, we were not merely curious as to 
whether he would succeed or how he would succeed, 
but we were interested because he was the here and 
because he was risking his life to save the heroine, or 
to perform some other act of simple and noble self- 
sacrifice. Qur sensations in a modern melodrama are 
scarcely ever more than an impersonal excitement and 
an impersonal curiosity. If the hero is the glorification 
of any qualities at all those qualities are not moral 
qualities, but merely the mental and physical ingenuity 
which leads to success, and as often as not the mere 
fact of success without any personal qualities whatever. 
The melodrama of the old days would have been nothing 
without moral exaltation and strong emotional 
interest, although these might have been of the 
most naive and transparent kind. The melodramas of 
to-day give us neither. Instead of emotion we have 
the mere physical excitement of danger and a pluck 
which is not heroism because it is inspired by no sort 
of heroic motive, and instead of moral exaltation we 
have the mere worship of success. Melodrama, in fact, 
has become materialised, and, at the same time, it has 
naturally become cynical. Its authors are apparently 
so afraid of being emotionally ridiculous that they 
become emotionally nil, and the worship of mere suc- 
cess together with the accompanying tolerance of the 
methods which have led to that success has apparently 
travelled from South Africa and the Stock Exchange 
to the minds of our writers of plays. 

That this kind of cynical melodrama is really 
demanded by the public we should be inclined very 
seriously to doubt. In the suburban theatres where 
the old melodramas are still played they are always 
enthusiastically received, and at the Princess’s, where a 
melodrama of the frankly heroic kind has lately been 
played, it achieved a real success, although the piece in 
itself was ridiculously inept. But the supply, as it is 
apt to do in matters of art, is in some danger of 
creating the demand. 

Captain Kettle is evidently intended as a melo- 
drama of this kind. It was impossible that the great 
success of Sherlock Holmes should have remained 
without imitators. Unfortunately, Messrs. Murray 
Carson and Malcolm Watson’s play falls very far 
behind Mr. William Gillette’s both in ingenuity and in 
reality of incident or character. Captain Kettle, in the 
magazine stories of which he was apparently originally 
the centre, was a fire-eating little sailor who divided his 
time between employing his shipon dangerousand rather 
doubtful enterprises, and composing verses and playing 
the concertina. His ingenuity, his resource, his geniality, 
his volcanic temper, and his pluck were as conspicuous as 
his quaint fancy for poetry and music. And of course 
he was always successful. Now, here is where the 
authors of the play have made their mistake. They have 
not, indeed, succeeded in transferring the picturesque 
character of the captain, with its effective contrasts, very 
successfully to the theatre. Even as a figure, Captain 
Kettle depends more upon the capital acting of Mr. 
Murray Carson than upon his writing. His character- 
istics are scarcely brought out by the authors. But 
far more important than this—he never succeeds. 
This was a very serious errcr. We can understand that 
the authors in wishing to give a narrative interest to 
their play should have thought it necessary ‘hat Captain 
Kettle should not ultimately triumph until the last act. 
This would have been all very well if there had ever 
been a chance at any time of the play having a narra- 
tive interest. But for two reasons this was almost 
impossible. In the first place, the character is asso- 
ciated in the minds of those who have read the 
stories with a number of separate incidents in which he 


is always successful with comparatively little effort. 
Secondly, in this kind of melodrama, which depends 
upon incident instead of heroics, it is almost impossible 
for the audience to feel enough interest in the character 
to follow him sympathetically through the many 
vicissitudes which lead to ultimate success. The play 
depends upon its incidents, and its incidents are ina 
sense successive little dramas following one after another 
in which the ingenious hero should be invariably suc- 
cessful. For, after all, if his success is in itself made 
the attraction of the character rather than his personal 
qualities, we must not spend most of the evening 
seeing him fail. He must succeed every time. Mr. 
Gillette, when he wrote Sherlock Holmes, understood this 
well enough. His hero was ‘‘ top dog” at the end of 
every act. The authors of Capfain Kettle have missed 
it. We see little of the captain’s resource until the 
end of the play, when, unharmed, he kills the villain in 
single-handed conflict, after accepting the handicap of 
presenting him with a clasp knife, and when he per- 
forms the extraordinary feat of making a speech toa 
crowdina language of which he has previously announced 
that he does not understand a word. Up to this point he 
is continually getting into trouble, and when he escapes 
it is not by his own ingenuity, but by that of the other 
persons in the play. However, judging from other 
plays which have been successful, Captain Kettle will 
doubtless be sufficiently ingenious to satisfy a not very 
exacting public. It is not tedious, it moves along with 
a good deal of spirit, and its capital acting, especially 
by Mr. Murray Carson, who most ingeniously con- 
tracts his not diminutive figure to get into the clothes 
of the little captain, and by Mr. Murray Kinghorne, 
who plays a drunken Scotchman with extraordinary 
fidelity and humour. Mr. W. L. Abingdon, recalling 
old Adelphi days, is the villain. He does his best to 
put a little rea) villainy into the rather milk-and-watery 
machinations of the new-fangled melodrama, but he 
belongs to a robuster, and, indeed, a more truly 
melodramatic school. 

Mr. Lewis Waller’s return to London is very wel- 
come. Here is an actor who could act melodrama of 
the more romantic kind with conviction and success. 
He has presence, he has gallantry, he has spirit, he has 
a power ofvoluble and yet distinct elocution, all of which 
would be invaluable to our typical romantic melodrama 
hero; and, moreover, he is not over-troubled by 
subtlety. But he is condemned instead to appear in an 
entertainment which its authors describe as ‘‘ romantic 
comedy.” It is a fairly effective entertainment of a 
theatrical kind. There are powder and patches, and 
dicing and gaming, and the wave of lace handkerchiefs, 
and all the paraphernalia of the eighteenth century, 
as it is understood in stageland. And there are a 
number of situations thrown together without any very 
logical or very plausible connection, but which have one 
and all in their several ways, and at different times, 
done excellent service in the theatre. So that although 
the thing is quite artistically negligible, and 
although, if it is taken seriously, it is an 
insult to the word ‘‘romance,” it will, doubtless, suc- 
ceed. It certainly pleased the audience of last Satur- 
day, and as Mr. Waller is deservedly a great favourite 
it will, doubtless, be sufficient to induce his admirers 
to go and see him. The plot may be summed up in a 
sentence. Mr. Waller is a French Prince travelling in 
England incognito. As long as he maintains the in- 
cognito, there are misunderstandings and duels and 
general disturbances. As soon as he drops it the play 
comes automatically to an end. 

The capital performance of Mr. Thomas Kingston, 
who seemed to be the only member of the cast who 
had the real grace of the eighteenth century manner, 
deserved special mention. 

The consideration of Mrs. Humphry Ward's play, 
Eleanor, produced at the Court on Thursday afternoon, 
must be deferred to next week. . 2 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION 


By MunICcEPs. 


A DusLin ANOMALY. 


In our last number a ‘‘County Borough Councillor ” 
took violent exception to our statement that in England 
the cost of police is borne in equal shares by the county 
or borough and the Home Office. We erred, but in 
good company. Mr. Blake Odgers, in his Local 
Government, published in 1899, says that the County 
Council ‘* pays half the cost of the clothing and pay of 
the county police.” Mr. Courtney, in Zhe Working 
Constituticn, published last year, observes that ‘‘ The 
central Government secures a uniformity of standard 
by making a contribution to the cost of these 
forces on the condition that they satisfy the re- 
quirements of itinerant inspectors,” and also writes 
(page 20) of ‘a subvention from the central 
Government of half the cost of pay and clothing.” 
The shares are, it is true, not necessarily equal ; but 
an annual contribution, which takes the form of a grant 
of the license and other duties, is roughly calculated to 
be a little more than the actual half cost in 1888. This 
contribution, moreover, is conditioned by ‘ efficiency,” 
and, although not strictly accurate, it is still usual to 
speak of the cost being shared by the local and central 
authorities. The police grant to England and Wales 
at its discoutinuance in 1888 amounted to £:1,430,000, 
a sum almost equal to the cost of the Irish constabu- 
lary at the present time. But ‘‘ County Borough Coun- 
cillor” surely does not wish to justify either this 
monstrous expenditure on Ireland as a whole or the 
extortionate taxation of Dublin for a force which she 
neither needs nor controls ? 


THe ‘*Times” AND MvunicipaAL SocitALisM. 


Of all the replies and refutations evoked by the 
Times articles none is more complete than Lord Provost 
Chisholm’s letter. The Glasgow chief magistrate deals 
seriatim with the charges brought against his city, and 
by giving the actual figures proves the contentions of 
the Zimes to be untenable. For gas and water 
citizens are now paying 2s. 3d. and 5d. to the 
Corporation instead of 5s. 5d. and 1s. 4d. to com- 
panies. Does anyone, he asks, propose to revert to 
private enterprise in these matters? By dividing up 
the ‘‘ debt” into its proper compartments of remune- 
rative and unremunerative undertakings—c.e., into 
capital and debt proper—Dr. Chisholm shows that the 
latter, which alone requires to be met by a rate, has 
increased between 1888 and 1gor in slightly less pro- 
portion than the rateable value. He goes on to expose 
the most unfair insinuation that the credit of Glasgow has 
fallen 17 per cent. owing to its expenditure. This fall, 
due, of course, to war expenditure, is actually less than 
that on Consols or Birmingham and Liverpool stocks, 
as the Zimes contributor ought to have known. 
Turning to the tramway question Dr. Chisholm has 
no difficulty in demonstrating that, after full allow- 
ances for interest and sinking fund and_pay- 
ment to the ‘‘ common good” account, a 
net profit of £100,495 has been earned, and this 
although the average fare has been halved. To this 
letter the Zimes contributor replies with a long and 
ingenious article. He refuses, however, to come to 
close quarters with the Lord Provost’s figures—‘‘ com- 
plicated questions of account” he calls them—and talks 
of ‘‘the growth in Glasgow of an avowed Socialist 
movement.” But the Zimes is too fond of inventing 
conspiracies. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read with interest the papers in The 
Speaker, three by public school masters and one by a former 
head master of Rugby, lamenting some of the faults of the 
public school system. They are interesting as testifying 
to facts, and as showing that the teachers are not satisfied 
with things as they are; but they discuss only symptoms, 
not causes. We should have been glad to hear from the 
Bishop of Hereford what stood in the way of a remedy. 
Perhaps you will allow me space to suggest some of the 
causes of the state of things which is complained of. 

‘There are, it seems to me, outside causes and inside 
causes. One of the outside causes is, that the British parent 
does not as a rule want education. He wants a place 
where his son will have plenty to eat, and good social 
surroundings; he wants him sometimes to pass certain 
examinations or win certain honours, or to be fitted for a 
certain calling in life. But since education to him means 
“ subjects,” an absorbing of information, he does not take 
any interest in it, except to grumble if his son is taught 
(say) Latin verses, which “ will be of no use to him,” and 
to ask for shorthand or bookkeeping instead, or some- 
thing else which he thinks will pay. If parents wanted 
education, and knew what it was, they could get it. 

Another of the outside causes is the system of public 
examinations, which directly encourages cramming of facts 
as against training of faculty. ‘Thus it has been pointed 
out that the highest honours in French and German could 
be gained by a deaf and dumbman; and no examination 
makes any attempt to test a boy’s power of reading or 
speaking his own tongue. Hence arises the drawl of the 
public schools, with its impure vowels and slurred con- 
sonants, the signs, as Mr. Ruskin long ago showed, cf 
vulgarity, not of culture. Boys follow the lines of least re- 
sistance, of course; we cannot blame them. ‘Then again: 
the examinations for open scholarships, at school and uni- 
versity, make it necessary for boys to specialise too early, 
and a well-balanced development all round becomes im- 
possible except for the happy boy who does not go to a 
public school at all. English subjects practically count 
nothing in the examinations for school scholarships, and 
very little elsewhere ; therefore English subjects are prac- 
tically untaught in preparatory schools, and as your con- 
tributors have said, they are neglected in public schools. 
I think it is safe to say that no public school has any 
systematic course of English composition. ‘The weekly 
essay (even that is not by any means universal) is all that 
we ever see. Yet English composition can be taught, from 
the building of the simple sentence, to the principles of 
the narrative, description, and essay, and the elements of 
verse-form. ‘lhe Americans often do it; the elements are 
taught in English elementary schools; public schoolboys 
alone are supposed to compose by inspiration, and the 
result will probably be shown in the next Latin Unseen 
done by Mr. Bradby’s form. Is there any nonsense too 
atrocious to be put down on paper solemnly by a school- 
boy ? I quite agree with Mr. Sergeant that English litera- 
ture should not be made a peg to hang philology on, that it 
should be read so as to be understood and enjoyed ; 
but we ought to have a great deal more of it, and a great 
deal more composition. The lower forms ought to be fed 
chiefly on the mother tongue and subjects which can be 
studied in the mother tongue; Latin and Greek should 
both be begun later; and the result is (as German experi- 
ments have shown) so great an increase of force and 
intelligence that the boy soon catches up his friend who 
has been doing nothing but classics, and, what is much 
more important, he is keen instead of being bored with his 
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work. I have no space to say more of this interesting 
German experiment here, but readers may find a good 
deal about it in the latest volume of Government Special 
Reports. 

Of inside causes, one of the most powerful is antiquated 
method: teaching a language by paper work and the learn- 
ing of paradigms, teaching geographical facts instead 
of geography, and historical dates for history, dictating notes 
instead of inciting the pupil to think and to express his 
thoughts, and neglecting all that makes the past live to 
plunge head over ears in grammar and philology. Yet 
learning is a most interesting thing. Small boys are almost 
invariably keen, and they almost invariably lose their keen- 
ness when they grow bigger. 

Another is attempting too much. The curriculum is 
over-crowded, and work is undertaken which is too hard for 
immature intellects. It is absurd to expect young children 
to make headway with three foreign languages at once, espe- 
cially when they are not able to manage their medium of 
expression. Something of English style may be taught, 
no doubt, by years of construing, but it is a most wasteful 
method. One thing at a time is enough, first learn the use 
of the tools, then apply the knowledge and skill which has 
been gained. A complete rearrangement of the curriculum 
is necessary. Beginning with the mother tongue, next take 
the foreign language which is most readily learnt (whether 
French or German); when a fair progress has been made 
in this, I mean when the boy can converse and compose 
intelligently and easily on simple everyday topics in that 
language, let Latin or Greek be begun, but not both ; and 
finally three foreign languages will be studied together with- 
out undue strain. 

These remarks are concerned with literary studies, 
which, as we all know, are neglected nowadays ; but those 
who are competent to speak urge similar reforms in other 
branches. What can be the use of chemistry and labora- 
tory work for young boys I do not see, but an intelligent 
appreciation of nature can be fostered in them by simple 
instruction in natural history, and experiments done by the 
master are a great help. So in mathematics: a course of 
geometrical drawing to scale, and the composition of de- 
signs from geometrical figures, will make Euclid come easier 
by and bye, and train the hand and eye to neatness. This 
kind of work is very interesting to boys, who love doing 
something with their hands. 

Why, then, is no attempt made to adopt some of these 
reforms, which everyone is demanding who may be sup- 
posed to understand the conditions of the problem ? It 
must be admitted that teachers are too commonly satisfied 
with the routine which they learnt in their own boyhood. 
We do not take our profession seriously ; we are told by 
many, and those often men whose position should imply 
that they have authority to speak, that teaching comes by 
instinct or not at all; and we do not seek for professional 
training, even of that simple kind which consists in seeing 
how other men work. We talk about character being the 
main object of education, and forget that intellect also 
should have its turn. As a body, we teachers lack both 
knowledge what to do and courage to do it. It is no 
wonder that things are bad, the wonder is that they are 
not worse.—Yours, &ec., 





W. H. D. Rouse. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is indeed refreshing to find an ex-headmaster 
and a present schoolmaster advocating the teaching of 
modern history instead of the miserable gerund-grinding 
which disgusts most boys with study, and sends them out 
into the world without the smallest knowledge of their 
own, or other countries’ past development. But neither 
the Bishop of Hereford nor Mr. Bradby tells us what 
they mean by history. As a student of that science for 
many years | sometimes doubt if there be such a thing, 
and am inclined to agree with the Italian _ his- 


torian who, after writing a big history, issued a pam- 
phlet to prove the futility of that study; for in these days, 
when specialism is carried to extreme limits, history is 
almost always written by professors or men of letters, and 
seldom by men of affairs. Yet the last-mentioned class is 
alone competent to criticise the actions of statesmen. For 
example, we have in most historical works the fallacy that 
this or that politician took such and such a step in pur 
suance of a far-reaching scheme of policy. As a matter 
of fact, those who are acquainted with the conlisses of 
politics know that this is hardly ever the case, and, in this 
country in particular, the average “statesman” never 
looks beyond the next General Election. That was why 
Sir Robert Walpole once said, after twenty years’ expe- 
rience as Prime Minister: “ Read me anything but history ; 
I know that is not true.” But, unfortunately, even those 
few eminent statesmen who are historical students (like 
the late Prince Bismarck and the late Prince Lobanoff) 
are deterred from writing history by the overwhelming mass 
of materials. In these days, Clio, grown obese and dis- 
tended, mole ruit sud. To the professor who writes a 
whole treatise to decide whether the stakes at the battle 
of Hastings were upside down, or devotes a lifetime to the 
working of political institutions in the Republic of Andorra 
in the thirteenth century, this is a subject for congratula- 
tion; to the more practical writer it is matter for regret. 
Personally, [ do not believe that our politicians will become 
historical students until our historical students become 
politicians, and I sympathise with the Spanish author who 
went into the Cortes in order to obtain material for a 
political novel. Meanwhile, the ignorance of history among 
our politicians is only equalled by the geographical 
ignorance of our Foreign Office clerks. Lord Beaconsfield 
used to say that he and Sir William Harcourt were the only 
two members of Parliament ‘who knew English history. 
The late Canadian Premier and the present President of 
the United States might be added to the small list of states- 
men who have studied it. Who ever heard that a know- 
ledge of that subject was counted unto a candidate for 
righteousness at the polls ?. In the pursuit of office, it is 
better to be Lord Salisbury’s descendant than to know the 
history of his great ancestor. Even you Radicals—I con- 
fess to being a long-hormned Tory—make your Cabinet 
Ministers of “available” Whigs, whose historical know- 
ledge is confined to meaningless mumblings about 1688, 
rather than of well-educated but ill-connected members of 
the middle classes. Nor would Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
although he sat at the feet of that excellent, if discursive, 
historical teacher the late Mr. George Nutt, in the Hill- 
morton-road, at Rugby, and read history at Cambridge, be 
at this moment the bearer of this letter unless he had been 
born at Birmingham.—Yours, &c., 


Chelsea. HistToricus JUNIOR 


THE IRISH SCANDAL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I read in The Speaker of the 25th, that in 
Ireland “men and women are liable to be dragged into 
court to prosecute persons who are obnoxious to the police, 
and that, if their evidence disappoints the police, they are 
sent to prison themselves.” You do not add that the 
Lord-Lieutenant is well known to practise cannibalism, but 
I cannot imagine why you withhold mention of that fact. 
You do say, however, amongst other things, that it rests 
with magistrates “to judge and to sentence their political 
opponents for their political speeches.” This remark is, 
I think, open to criticism, simply because its meaning i3 
not quite clear. You may mean that if a man endeavours 
to promote an organisation the object of which is to exercise 
coercion on people who wish to take vacant farms, the 
magistrates whom you refer to are not deterred from punish- 
ing the criminal by the fact that he does not belong to 
their political party, or that the speech which he made 
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had a political object in addition to being a misdemeanour. 
I do not think you can mean this, because however hard 
the case inight be there would so far be nothing peculiar 
to Treland. 

I suppose, therefore, that what you mean is simply 
that the magistrate uses his power to crush a political 
opponent as such. On that, of course, I have nothing 
more to say. 

There is, however, one statement you make which is 
surely a little incautious: “One magistrate,” you say, 
“boasts publicly that he knows how to punish the innocent 
with the guilty.” I cannot help thinking that a number 
of people are so prejudiced on this subject that, unless you 
substantiate the above statement, they may think that there 
is perhaps some exaggeration.—Yours, &c., 


C. H. Monro. 
New University Club, St. James-street, S.W., 
October 27, 1902. 


[Our correspondent’s letter fortifies opportunely the 
main argument of our article last week, the argument that 
Englishmen follow what goes on in Ireland with a languid 
and culpable indifference. On hearing things that are 
commonplaces to anyone conversant with Trish affairs, Mr. 
Monro displays an indignant incredulity which does more 
credit to his heart than to his carefulness in attending to 
facts which it is his business to know. If he will turn to the 
report of a famous trial at Ennis on February 21 and 22, 
1902, he will learn that eleven members of the United Irish 
League were prosecuted before a special Court constituted 
under the Crimes Act on a charge of intimidating a certain 
Mr. Narmoyle; that Mr. Narmoyle, whose wrongs were to 
be redressed, denied outright that he had been intimidated ; 
that he was then treated as a hostile witness; that Mr. 
Narmoyle and his wife were both committed for contempt 
of court and taken into custody, and that they were eventu- 
ally released at the end of the proceedings to give them, in 
the Chairman’s words, “ time for reflection.” As Mr. Monro 
has clearly not heard of this case, we add the sequel. As 
there was no evidence against the defendants, the prosecu- 
tion collapsed, but the Court decided to bind over the de- 
fendants—whom they admitted they could not convict—to 
find securities against a breach of the peace, and in default. 
to sentence them to three months’ imprisonment. This was 
the punishment of men against whom, on the magistrates’ 
showing, there was no evidence; and it was administered 
solely because the magistrates had a prepossession that the 
defendants were really guiltv. : 

As to Mr. Monro’s second point, his argument reveals 
an amazing ignorance of England as well as of Ireland. He 
will not deny that at this moment trial by iury is suspended 
over a great part of Ireland, and that political prisoners are 
tried by “ removable magistrates” sent from Dublin. Does 
he seriously imagine that offences are tried in this manner 
in England 2) Mr. Monro calls these political offenders 
“ criminals,” and no doubt he approves of their being treated 
as common felons. In this, however, he differs from a dis- 
tinguished but violent Unionist, Judge O’Connor Morris. 
who stated in court on March 15, 1902, that Mr. O’Donnell, 
who had been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, had 
broken the law. but that there was “no moral turpitude in 
his conduct.” Of the conduct of these “ removable magis- 
trates ” towards their political opponents we need only re- 
mark that the most learned judge in Ireland (Chief Baron 
Palles) gave it as his opinion that the proceedings in a 
number of these cases were “illegal and void,” that 
Captain Clifford Lloyd, to whom we referred last 
week as boasting that he had punished the innocent 
with the guilty, in his well-known book, Jreland Under 
the Land League; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
described his practice of arresting the local committee of 
the Land League, trying a few members and imprisoning 
the rest for a week under the form of a remand without a 
trial to see the effect of imprisonment on their ardour, 
and that the Dublin correspondent of the Unionist Ob- 
server charges the magistrates of to-day with imposing hard 
labour deliberately to disqualify men of public spirit for 


public work. We may further draw Mr. Monro’s attention to 
the case of Mr. Kilbride, which was heard at Athlone this 
month. Mr. Kilbride was prosecuted last August before 
the Resident Magistrate and three independent justices 
on a charge of inciting to murder. ‘Two of the justices voted 
for dismissing the case, but the Government arranged that 
Mr. Kilbride should be prosecuted a second time, and that 
this time the case should be heard by the Resident Magi- 
strate alone. Can Mr. Monro conceive of such procedure 
against a Birmingham editor if he had been prosecuted for 
inciting to murder last December ? If Mr. Monro says 
that the practice of suspending trial by jury and trying oppo- 
nents of the Government before magistrates removable by 
the Government is not peculiar to Ireland he must admit 
that it is unknown in England. It may be worth while to 
add a record of the facts on which we commented last week : 

(1) Sergeant Sullivan, on Mr. Wyndham’s own ad- 
mission in the House of Commons on October 20, 
“ gave false evidence,” and is also, on Mr. Wyndham’s ad- 
mission, still in Government employment. 

(2) The Government expert, Nolan, whose evidence 
told very much in favour of Sullivan when Sullivan was 
tried before a packed jury for writing a forged letter in- 
citing someone to commit an outrage, has since in cross- 
examination on another case admitted that he believe: 
Sullivan to have written the incriminating letter, and 
Nolan is still in Government employment. 

(3) The Government admit that Sheridan com- 
mitted a number of diabolical crimes in order to accuse 
various persons of committing them, thereby to show 
himself what Mr. Wyndham called him, a “ clever detec 
tive officer”; that several persons were found guilty of 
those crimes and sentenced to long periods of imprison- 
ment, that one of those persons died in consequence, and 
that one man accused bv Sheridan pleaded guilty from 
sheer despair of receiving justice. 

(4) The Government admit that they have never 
prosecuted Sheridan; that they rewarded two of his 
accomplices who gave evidence against him with com- 
passionate allowances of £200 and £50, and that they 
have kept a third accomplice in the force. 

(5) Men who in Judge O’Connor Morris’s opinion 
have broken the law but done nothing disgraceful are sent 
under Mr. Wyndham’s rule to do hard labour and the 
vilest prison work ; some men who suffer these extreme 
sentences have merely taken part in a meeting when 
someone has used language not nearly as provocative to 
violence as the language to be heard at most Jingo meet- 
ings. 

(6) These men are often members of Parliament and 
County Councillors, and one of them, a chairman of a 
Board of Guardians, went mad under this harsh treatment 
in prison. The remarks of the Dublin correspondent of 
the Unionist Observer are worth quoting : 

“One point about this hard labour business should 
appeal to Englishmen. A large number of the men who 
are prosecuted under the Coercion Act are district and 
county councillors who have had the courage to take their 
part in the agitation for a better system of land laws for 
Ireland. Under the Local Government Act of 1808, if a 
county or district councillor is sent to gaol for offence with 
hard labour, he is incompetent to hold such position again 
for five years. The intention of this section of the Act is 
obvious; and there is a similar section, if I mistake not, 
in the English Act. But the Castle and the Removables 
have twisted it to their own purposes. It is not being used 
to keep out of the public boards men of bad character, but 
men of public spirit. As a rule now all the county and 
district councillors who come before the Coercion Courts 
are sentenced to hard labour terms. Many of these men 
are magistrates, a great number of them are the ablest men 
on their boards, and some of them have spent forty, fifty, 
and even sixty years in the service of the people. The 
object of the hard labour is therefore obvious; but it is 
surely gross stupidity on the part of the Executive to drive 
out of public life for five years some of the most competent 
and most trusted men in their localities ?” 

(7) Mr. Wyndham, who has extended hard labour in 
Treland for political offences, took a netition round the 
House of Commons for signatures praying that Dr. Jame- 
son and his accomplices should be treated as first-class 
misdemeanants.—Fd., Speaker. ] 
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SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—A short time since | sent you a story of the effurts 
made by a woman slave named “ Msichoke” to obtain her 
freedom, the difficulty in her case being that she was claimed 
as aconcubine. I am very pleased to be able to write now 
and tell you that since that story of Msichoke was written, 
the decision of the Court has been reversed. 

We have had a visit to Pemba from Mr. Basil S$. Cave, 
H.B.M.’s Acting Consul-General, and Mr. A. 8. Rogers, the 
First Minister of the Zanzibar Government. ‘These gentle- 
men both took a great interest in Msichoke’s case, and had 
her before them and patiently heard all her story, with the 
result that with their consent and approval she is to make 
another formal application for her freedom before the 
Commissioner, when it will be granted, and she will be 
entirely at liberty. 

This girl has made a brave fight for two years against 
the objectionable clause in the Decree of 1897, and there 
will be much rejoicing that she has at last obtained her free- 
dom, but what about the others who have not the same 
amount of resisting power ?—Yours, Xc., 


HERBERT ARMITAGE. 


Friends’ Industrial Mission, Pemba, Zanzibar, 
September 9, 1902. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CRETE, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


LIBERATION Ob 


Sir,—Will you kindly give me a corner in your corre 
spondence column to make known to your readers that the 
fourth anniversary of the Liberation of Crete will be cele- 
brated by a service at St. Peter’s Church, Great Windmill- 
street, Piccadilly-cireus, W., on ‘Thursday evening, Novem 
ber 20, at 8 o'clock, when we hope to have the presence of as 
many British friends of freedom as can arrange to join us. 
The vicar of the church will be specially glad to: weleome 
our Nonconformist brethren, for it is to the persevering 
efforts of the free churches that so much has been done fo1 
the cause of liberty during the past fifty years. Canon 
MacColl, a life-long friend of Greece, has kindly consented 
to preach the sermon, and I shall be glad to forward tickets 
of admission to any friends who desire to be present.— 
Yours, &c., 

ARISTARCHI ZICALIOTTI. 

Byron Society, 3, Plowden-buildings, London, E.C. 


THE RUSKIN MEMORIAL SCHEME. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you will allow me on 
behalf of the Ruskin Memorial Committee to place before 
your readers a brief statement respecting the scheme. 

The Ruskin Society, of Birmingham, has existed for 
some seven years to do honour to the great teacher whose 
neme it bears. It has endeavoured to promote the study 
of his works and make them a real power in the land, and 
it has sought to draw together men of all parties and 
creeds, the bond of union being the common desire to 
share the spiritual impetus arising fromy the study of the 
works of one who preached a true philosophy, and the 
recognition that his profound genius was wholly used for 
the benefit of mankind. 

But since the death of Mr. Ruskin the society decided 
to be no longer content to exist as an academic body only, 
and they thought that the best memorial they could raise 
in Mr. Ruskin’s honour was to carry out a practical scheme 
on the lines and in the spirit of his teaching. 


It was not difficult to choose such a scheme. ‘The 
master’s love of country life is known to his most casual 
1eader, as also are his magnificent experments to Loster it, 
anid the advice which in his later years he gave to those 
who sought his guidance as to pracucal work was to found 
a village institute to promote the higher life of the com- 
munity around it, 

Ihe society resolved to act on this advice, and they 
believed that in the district of Bournville, it they could 
secure the necessary facilities, they had a must suitable 
place for their experiment, for here some of those social 
reforms, notably the housing one, about which (to quote 
Mr. Frederic Harrison) Mr. Kuskin had written long years 
before the statutes, conferences, and Royal Commissions 


of our own generation, had been carried out. ‘They, there- 
fore, ventured to approach the trustees of the Bournville 
Village ‘Trust, and sought their co-operation. With a 
generosity only comparable to that shown on many occa- 
sions by Mr. Kuskin himself, the trustees offered to present 
for the purposes of the memorial a site of upwards of two 
and a half acres. Here we are building the memorial, of 
which Lord Avebury laid the foundation-stone of the first 
portion on the 21st inst. That portion will embrace a 
library, museum, and lecture-room, and rvoms for classes 
in arts and crafts. 

The site is a central one, not ouly for residents here, 
but for a group of thickly-populated villages around. We 
seek to make the memorial building a centre of effort for 
the betterment of the conditions of village life, and to 
bring to bear upon that life some of those influences which 
have now to be sought for in our large cities. 

We raise this memorial to Mr. Ruskin remembering 
that he taught us that “ There is no wealth but Lite—Life 
including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion,” and that “ That country is the richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy human beings.” 

For the completion of our present scheme we re- 
quire a further sum of upwards of £3,000, and we most 
earnestly appeal to your readers for their assistance. We 
shall welcome all letters of inquiry, and shall be pleased to 


give any further information.—-Yours, &c., 
). H. Wirenouse, hon. sec. 


Bournville, Birmingham, October 25, 1902. 


AN APPEAL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—May I ask you to afford a little space in your 
columns to make known to your readers the objects of the 
Central Circulating Library for Working Girls’ Clubs and 
Kindred Associations? Since 1897 the Library Committee 
has sent boxes of books twice a year to working girls’ clubs 
in London and the provinces. By providing them with 
volumes of good fiction it aims at giving working girls 
wholesome interest and amusement in their spare hours. 
An annual subscription of 8s. entitles a club to receive 
ninety volumes a year. Forty-five clubs of various  de- 
nominations are affiliated, and the library is worked on 
unsectarian lines. ‘The applications received from many 
more associations could be entertained if we could supply 
the demand, but the work is at a standstill for lack of 
books. ‘Through the medium of the library the members 
have been introduced to the works of Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Kingsley, Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, 
Merriman, &c., and the library funds are inadequate to 
satisfy their requests for books of the same nature. I 
therefore appeal to your readers who can spare old or new 
novels, historical stories, volumes of biography or science 
to present them to the Central Circulating Library for 
Working Girls’ Clubs, Women’s — Industrial 
19, Buckingham-street, Strand.—Yours, &c 


Council, 


Tue Hon. LIBRARIAN OF CENTRAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
OF THE WOMEN’s INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN OVERRATED MOUNTAIN. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FugeGo. By Sir Martin Conway. 
London: Cassell and Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


WE sincerely hope that this is the last we shall ever hear 
of Aconcagua, the highest and the dullest mountain outside 
Asia. It is quite plainly a very overrated peak, in spite 
of its 23,000 feet—for the most a great heap of slag, with- 
out any particular beauty, and lacking in the smallest 
attraction for the mountaineer. Surely enough has been 
written to prove this: and it is to be hoped that now Sir 
Martin Conway has had his say, Aconcagua may be allowed 
to drop back into the oblivion from which it ought never 
to have emerged. The only real value of Sir Martin Con- 
way’s present book is to show that the Fitzgerald expedi- 
tion was a somewhat inflated enterprise. Here is Sir 
Martin Conway’s account of this peak, which was attacked 
by the Fitzgerald party with all the dull and tedious 
solemnity of an Arctic expedition : 

‘““The mountain, of course, was entirely devoid of all 
ordinary dangers; indeed, from bottom to top, there is nota 
step of any difficulty whatever upon it. Nowhere need the 
rope be attached; there is not a single step that a child 
could not take; the ascent is a mere question of strength 
and endurance.” 


Aconcagua is, in other words, revealed to be just a 
mighty “ pudding,” and we fully expect to find that within 
a short time there will be a railway up it, and that its 
ascent will be a tedious and compulsory incident of a visit 
to South America. 

Sir Martin Conway must not be understood to be re- 
sponsible for these reflections. He treats the results of the 
Fitzgerald expedition with the respectful sympathy due to 
a first ascent by the party that comes after. But the con- 
trast cannot escape the reader. ‘The fact is that Sir Martin 
Conway has “ pricked the bubble” of this monstrous im- 
postor among peaks. The earlier expedition attacked it 
with all the slow formalities of an elaborate siege, and 
spent weeks over it. They wearied themselves out with 
preparations. Sir Martin Conway, like a sensible man, 
just took it in his stride—running up from the baths of 
Inca, and proving that Aconcagua, like any ordinary Swiss 
peak, will best yield to a swift and sudden attack. The 
pride of Aconcagua is lowered. 

The perusal of these accounts of immeasurable toil 
forms some consolation to those of us who are compelled 
to do their climbing nearer home. When we consider all 
the splendid climbs that are to be found in the region of 
the Alps, it becomes more than a mystery why moun- 
taineers should travel for many weeks to secure at the end 
this:kind of amusement on South American peaks : 


“The higher we rose the more we were driven to the left, 
and the looser the stones became. As they gave way beneath 
our feet we often fell violently to the ground, and lay 
panting like wounded men, unable to rise. Our breathing 
became louder and louder. It was a relief now and again 
to empty the lungs with a groan, and refill them with a 
more than ordinary volume of the thin air.” 


As much sport as this could be got on any ordinary 
heap of slates or débris near any big mine. 

No, it is quite clear that Aconcagua is a horrible 
mountain. It contains neither good rock-climbing nor in- 
teresting ice-work, and we hope that its name will be 
blotted out from the list of great climbs. It is high 
enough to satisfy any megalomaniac. But that is not the 
only requirement in a good mountain. There should be 
some difficulty, some beauty, some attraction somewhere. 
After carefully perusing the narratives of both Fitzgerald 
and Conway, and examining their photographs—a side in 


which Fitzgerald easily surpasses his successor—we fail to 
find anything that should draw men from good climbing at 
our doors to bad climbing afar off. 

Sir Martin Conway could scarcely have made a book 
out of Aconcagua alone. There really is not enough in 
it, though his expedition was undertaken with efficiency and 
despatch. But the very rapidity of the climb, of course, 
diminishes the material for narrative. ‘That is, perhaps, 
why the book is padded in a manner which has become 
so familiar in books of mountain travel as almost to pass 
notice. But is it not about time that climbers began to 
realise that the public does not take such a profound in- 
terest in all the details of their day—their packing, their 
eating, their sleeping, their comings out, and their goings 
in? We do not blame Sir Martin for making the most of 
the two crossings of the Horcones torrent, though torrents 
must be crossed, somehow, and such experiences as he 
relates are not unprecedented in travel. But do we not 
hear just a little too much about the fatigues and sick- 
nesses of the party? Occasional illness is the common lot 
of mankind. If mountaineers dwell so much on their 
chronic maladies, will not the public derive an entirely 
erroneous impression that they are a peculiarly sickly class 
of people? Why not draw a veil over this side of the life ? 
The Spartans were a silent race. 

After Aconcagua, we turn to the chapters on the 
Magellan Straits and Tierra del Fuego with real refresh- 
ment. Here is the classic ground of Darwin, always fas- 
cinating to the English reader. It is a dreary land, in- 
habited by unrepenting savages, but its channels and its 
mountains must always have a grim attraction. Sir Martin 
Conway made a very plucky attempt to climb Mount Sar- 
miento, but the weather of that region seems almost as bad 
as an average English summer, and his party was forced to 
turn back by a heavy storm. , 

_ We are sorry that Sir Martin should have decided that 
this should be his last climbing book. His knowledge of 
mountains is so profound, both in their artistic and scien- 
tific aspects, that he will be a genuine loss to this class of 
literature. Let us hope that he will see his way to change 
his resolution. It is not easy to take the last step. ‘ 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRANSVAAL. 


Tue Trurm Apour THE TRANSVAAL. By Edward B. Rose. 


——— by the author at 8, John-street, Adelphi, London. 
5s. net. 


Many people may think it rash of Mr. Rose, or anyone 
else, to claim to have found out the truth about the Trans- 
vaal, but at least it must be admitted that he has qualifi- 
cations for doing so possessed by no other previous writer. 
The British public has been largely fed upon the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the Conan Doyles, and other like 
luminaries who have rushed to South Africa for a few 
months, come home, and then proclaimed to a listening 
world a final judgment upon every event, person, and in- 
stitution in that vast and much suffering part of the world. 
Verily, they have their reward, as the honours lists have 
shown. Mr. Rose has had a different experience, has 
come to different conclusions, and will reap, no doubt, a 
different reward. He lived at Johannesburg for twelve 
years before the war. He was president of the Witwaters- 
rand Mine Employés and Mechanics’ Union (generally 
known as the Labour Union), a member of the Executive 
Council of the National Union, and, as.such, was brought 
into close contact both with President Kruger and his staff, 
and also with the leading mine magnates. For three years 
he actually worked in the mines. He also did a good deal 
of journalistic work ; so that altogether he speaks from the 
point of view of an experienced working man of events 
which have passed under his own eyes. ‘To complete the 
accuracy of his book he has submitted the chapters on the 
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laws of the Transvaal to Mr. Smuts, the late Attorney- 
General of the South African Republic. 

The story which Mr. Rose has to tell is not a com- 
fortable one for those of us who have consciences, whether 
we are Liberals or Tories. The Tories began the mischief 
by allowing Sir Bartle Frere to annex the Transvaal in 
1877; but when the Liberals came into office three years 
later, fully realising the wrong that had been done, instead 
of completely undoing it, they were misled by the accounts 
of local officials, and in consequence reparation was tardy, 
and its conditions not the most favourable. Still, the 
gigantic calamity of the last three years could pro- 


bably never have come about unless two things 
had happened: one the discovery of the Rand 
goldfields in 1886, and the other the fatal resus- 


citation by Mr. Chamberlain in 1897 of the claim to a 
British suzerainty over the Transvaal, which had been sur- 
rendered in 1884 and dropped by both Liberal and ‘Tory 
Governments ever since. In nothing does Mr. Rose show 
his sagacity more than putting his finger upon this un- 
warrantable claim as the causa causans of the war. After 
all that had passed, it was so indefensible in character, and 
so far-reaching in its possibilities, that the Boers were 
bound to resist it at whatever cost, and while they yielded 
point after point at the dictation of Sir A. Milner, making 
to the alien population within their borders the most im- 
portant and liberal concessions, even about the franchise, 
they steadily declined to recognise Mr. Chamberlain’s 
trumped-up claim to suzerainty, and it was upon this rock 
that came the final split. It led to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
repudiation of the Boer offer of a five years’ retrospective 
franchise for the aliens, and to the issue of his ultimatum 
of August 28, in which he informed the Boers that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government must reserve to themselves the right 
to reconsider the situation de novo, and to formulate their 
own proposals for a final settlement.” From that day till 
the outbreak of the war no answer to the request of the 
Boers for an explanation of this ultimatum was vouchsafed, 
except to pour British troops into South Africa, call out the 
reserves in England, and summon Parliament. After 
watching impotently for six weeks these menacing measures 
for their coercion, was any other resource left open to the 
Boers than to issue the counter ultimatum which they issued 
on October 9? There comes a point when the hunted 
animal which sees the toils of his persecutors closing 
remorselessly around him must either make his spring for 
liberty or ignominiously be captured without a struggle. 
Sir A. Milner, with that fatal ignorance of the Dutch char- 
acter and history which has had such appalling conse- 
quences, thought the Boers would take the latter course, 
whereas he ought to have known that for 100 years they had 
been sacrificing everything to preserve their right to govern 
themselves. 

One can never touch upon Mr. Chamberlain’s lament- 
able conduct in this matter without recalling, as Mr. Rose 
recalls, the restrained but none the less tremendous rebuke 
administered by Sir Edward Clarke from the Tory benches 
of the House of Commons on October 19, 1899 : 

“For any British Minister since 1884 to assert that this 
country had a suzerainty over the Transvaal, is not only a 
statement made in defiance of fact, but is also a breach of 
national faith.” 

In his chapters on the Rhodes-Jameson Raid, the 
Bloemfontein Conference, and the detailed negotiations 
which culminated in the war, Mr. Rose deals with matters 
which are familiar to students of South African history, 
but it must be said that he has collected together the im- 
portant points in a wonderfully clear and convenient form. 
In one or two matters he has not been fair to the British 
authorities, as, for instance, at p 106, where he criticises 
the trial and punishment of Dr. Jameson before the late 
Lord Chief Justice and two of his brethren. That trial was 
a conspicuous triumph of criminal justice over popular 
prejudice, and the conviction of the offenders by a London 
jury in the then state of the public mind was a remarkable 
tribute to the immense personal force of Lord Russell and 
the judiciality of his colleagues. The sentence passed 
upon Dr. Jameson was within a few months of the maxi- 


e- 


mum allowed by law for the offence charged, and was 
doubtless the result of a compromise between the various 
views of the three judges. Mr. Rose’s criticisms should be 
confined to the Tory Cabinet, which overrode the sentences 
of the judges by letting Dr. Jameson and his fellow- 
criminals out of prison before they had served their time. 
Again, in dealing with the Raid at p. 271, Mr. Rose states 
that “the High Commissioner was proved to be privy to 
the intended violation of Transvaal territory.” The High 
Commissioner was then Lord Rosmead, and nothing is 
more firmly established, both here and in South Africa, than 
that that great and high-minded public servant was the 
victim, and not the associate, of the conspirators who sur- 
rounded him. There is no doubt some evidence impli- 
cating Lord Rosmead’s predecessor (if Mr. Rose alludes to 
him) in approval of an intended rising at Johannesburg in 
1894 against the Boer Government; but it is fair to say 
that in the House of Lords Lord Loch publicly repudiated 
saich a charge. 

The most valuable, because the most original, chapters 
ot Mr. Rose’s book are those in which he brings out the 
friendly attitude of the Boer Government towards the 
working populati_n at the mines, as illustrated by the pass- 
ing of law after law to meet their special grievances, and 
in which he compares the character of the constitutional 
and legislative rights enjoyed in the Transvaal with those 
possessed in Great Britain. He shows in parallel 
columns that the Transvaal laws on many vital points were 
far more democratic than those of Great Britain, and even 
in regard to the franchise available to aliens the Boers 
offered finally to make the qualifying period the same as in 
England, while no official in the Transvaal was to have the 
right, given to the Home Secretary in England, to refuse at 
his complete discretion to enfranchise any alien whom he 
might choose. It is, indeed, true that the alien population 
did not enjoy the benefit of all the democratic legislation 
under which the natural-born burgher lived; nor do they 
in any country in the world. But Mr. Rose points out very 
forcibly what special reasons there were in the Transvaal, 
above all other countries, for not admitting too hastily the 
aliens to full civil rights, and also how much was done, in 
fact, during the few years before the war to remove their 
grievances. The aliens, it must be remembered, consisted 
largely of a mining population collected from all parts of 
the world, always the most difficult that any Government 
can have to deal with. ‘They included a majority of British 
aliens, who did not conceal their disaffection to the Boer 
Government and their constant aim to make the country 
subservient to British authority. They were parties to acts 
of open hostility, such as the insults to President Kruger, 
and the flag in 1894, and the Raid in 1896. Nevertheless, 
in the matter of the Gold Law, in the matter of the Liquor 
Law, in the matter of municipal government, and 
especially in the matter of the franchise, the Boers made 
successive concessions to the alien population. People 
here do not realise what Mr. Rose so well brings out, 
that in the short space of a bare decade this Govern- 
ment of farmers reformed their laws on _ funda- 
mental points on which, in_ civilised European 
countries, reforms are agitated for generations before being 
effected. They do not know how the Boer Government 
consistently consulted the wishes of the working men at the 
Rand. Mr. Rose records, for instance, how, when in 1892 
the Boer Executive drafted the excellent Mining Regula- 
tions, which have since been in force, a draft was sent to 
the Labour Union, and out of twenty-three amendments 
suggested by the working men no fewer than twenty were at 
once adopted by the Boer Executive. In the same way, to 
protect the workers, the Boers, at their request, passed a 
stringent Boilers Inspection Act and a Ballot Act ; in fact, 
Mr. Rose goes so far as to say (and his words deserve 
quoting) : 

“On no single occasion did we approach the late Boer 
Government with requests for working-class legislation, 
for the making, altering, or rescinding of regulations 
having for their object the safety of, or improved conditions 
ot labour for, the workers. ‘ On no occasion did we 
prefer any such request as these, but what we invariably 
got all we asked for.” 
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On these and kindred points Mr. Rose’s book is in- 
valuable, as being written by a man who is closely ac- 
quainted with what he discusses. ‘The book is also one to 
be in every politician’s or historian’s library, because it 
contains, collected in a small space, most of the material 
documents bearing on the South African controversy, such 
as the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, the Transvaal Consti- 
tutional Law, the Report on the Bloemfontein Conference, 
the notorious despatches of Sir A. Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the British and Boer ultimatums. There 
is also a good index, without which the best books lose half 
their value. 





SECOND STRINGS. 


SECOND Strings. By A. D. Godley. 


Co. 2s. 6d. 


London: Methuen and 


OnE aspect of Mr. Godley’s last delightful little book is 
its usefulness as a commentary on the Oxford movements 
of his time. He sums up in his verses on the Rhodes 
endowment, on “freak” Degrees, on University Exten- 
sion, on archeological research, on feminine students, on 
the abuse of scholarships, on the supremacy of athletics, 
on all the subjects that gently agitate from time to time 
the calm waters of the Isis, the views of a large and power- 
ful section of those who manage Oxford and make the 
atmosphere of the place. His “Ode on a Distant Pros- 
pect of Oriel College” crystallises the Oxford objection 
tu the sweeping change aimed at by the iate Mr. Khodes 
in the provisions of his will. It is not serious; but then 
neither, at all events in the view of Mr. Godley and _ his 
friends, are the proposals. ‘Take this passage : 
*“ Blest spot! where childlike learning sits 
Remote from worldly cares, 
And leaves to skilled financiers its 
Pecuniary affairs, 
Or, taking Mr. Beit’s advice, 
Is taught to choose with judgment nice, 
And purchase at a trifling price 
Remunerative shares!” 


That is a fair sample of Mr. Godley’s method, and of the 
interest his verses have for those who have known Oxford. 
University politics seem to lend themselves very readily 
to the light verse treatment ; and Mr. Godley is one of the 
two or three men who are generally acknowledged to be 
masters of this peculiarly difficult, but peculiarly delighttul 
form of composition. 

Outside university politics, Mr. Godley often shows 
in these verses a tinge of the political opinion that is 
proper to an Oxford don. Not that any definite body of 
convictions is put forward by him; on the contrary, he 
falls with a charming ease into that favourite mood of the 
light poet, the mood of a gentle but altogether firm refusal 
to understand politics. ‘This is well expressed in his frolic- 
some address “ ‘lo My Paper,” of which the theme is, thre 
amusing inconsistency of that part of the Press which 
desired intervention about Armenia, but disapproved of the 
recent war. It will be seen that such an attitude as this could 
hardly be taken up by anyone who regarded political affairs 
seriously. The verses may be passed by with a smile for the 
gentle academic contempt of the gifted men who enjoy all 
their lives the things which the shrieking and sweating 
politicians, in their pigmy wars, have won and established 
for them. Mr. Godley’s enthusiasm appears at this stage 
to be reserved entirely for those who “sit secure upon 
their fence, nor are by passing crazes bitten” ; for the kind 
of men who “know the worth of party names, nor much 
revere their titles hoary.” 

But no sooner has the reader turned over the page 
than he is confronted with two elegant satires, the one 
upon Irish leaders, the other on the Irish nation as a 
whole ? How is this ? It is not over Mr. Godley alone 





that the question must be asked. It js a thing that hap- 
pens every day. A man comes along waving his hands 
up and down, and saying, “1 beg you won’t trouble me with 
any nonsense about Liberal and Tory. I have got beyond 
that kind of thing, my dear fellow. Let us rather talk 
about the interesting manuscript just dug up in Cos.” 
Suddenly the voice of an Irishman is heard, loudly calling 
down various kinds of evil on the heads of people who 
have (let us say) generally treated him with open dislike, 
suspicion and contempt. Instantly, the face of the non- 
political one is suffused with blood. He cries out in de- 
nunciation. ‘This man, he points out with a quivering 
hand, is not being “ prudent”; he is making no “ efforts 
to please”; he is “ bawling”; he is anxious to escape 
payment of what he owes his landlord. All these accusa- 
tions occur in one little lyric in this academic little book, 
carefully and laboriously drilled into metrical order by the 
pen that was occupied just before with a graceful depre- 
cation of “ crazes,” and was inditing the praise of that best 
and worthiest type of citizen who “sits secure upon his 
fence.” 

The truth is that many of the minor poets have eithet 
in terms or by implication adopted the view that the minor 
poet’s business is to express his moods—as all admit; and 
that since this is so, the more moods he has, and the more 
various and mutually contradictory they are, the better— 
as all do not admit. The minor poet, in short, is by this 
opinion absolved from the obligation that rests upon 
educated men who do not write in rhyme; the obligation 
of consistency in what he publishes as his views. How 
true this is of Mr. Godley is seen when the reader comes 
to turn over the page again. Again it is Ireland; but 
again the mood is changed. Now it is a swinging song in 
praise of the “ heroes of Ireland who died for their Queen” 
at Talana Hill. He has just discovered them. For anyone 
but a minor poet it would seem a little awkward that he 
had just been “ heartily wishing,” in the verses immediately 
preceding, that the despicable Irish nation could be “ freed 
from England’s allegiance,” and got out of the way. It 
did not occur to him then that the particular Irishmen who 
happen to be soldiers were bright exceptions to the rule of 
general worthlessness. It did not even occur to him that 
Irishmen have, in virtue of their national character, at least 
as many moods as an Oxford tutor, and the thousands of 
Irish soldiers who bave died for their Queen have occupied 
their more peaceful moments in discussing the wrongs of 
their country quite as passionately as the men whom this 
writer describes as “frothy O’Briens.” 

But, after all, Mr. Godley lives out of the world. It 


is enough to point to this recurring peculiarity of the kind 


of writing by which he has made such a sound reputation, 
and then to record again the hearty delight that his clever- 
ness and humour must bring to the reader. His gift will 
naturally shine most brightly to the eyes of those who 
have themselves plodded clumsily in the same field that he 
and a very few other enviable spirits are able to frisk in so 
lightly. Mr. Godley has lilt; he has that delightful turn 
for the pat rhyme, the inevitable word ; he has facility and 
lightness in appearance covering solid and considered con- 
struction—in fact, a scholarly style of verse; he has 
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humour of the kind that used to be called, till the word 
became degraded, “rich”; he has a brilliant variety in 
his forms; he has, too, very genuine and moving expres- 
sion when he is rhyming about something he approves of, 
such as mountaineering and walking. He says in “ Switzer- 
land,” for example : 


“They will lie beside the torrent, just as you were wont to do, 
With the woodland green around them, and a snowfield 
shining through. 
They will tread the higher pastures, where celestial breezes 
blow, 
While the valley lies in shadow and the peaks are all aglow— 
Where the airs of heaven blow 
’Twixt the pinewoods and the snow, 
And the shades of evening deepen in the valley far below.” 


And genuinely as he feels these delights, some gentle 
mockery must be heard: 


“ They will scale the mountain strongholds that in days of 
old you won, 2 

They will plod behind a lantern ’ere the rising of the sun, 
On a ‘grat’ or in a chimney, on the steep and dizzy s.cpe, 
For a foothold or a handhold they will diligently grope-- 

On the rocky, icy slope 

(Where we'll charitably hope), . 
‘Tis assistance only Moral that they're getting from a rope. 


Mr. Godley and Mr. Owen Seaman would probably be 
acknowledged by all their confréres to be the leading men 
in their particular style of work. It may be that Mr. 
Godley is a little looser than Mr. Seaman in such matters 
as, say, the inversion of phrases, and such points of scholar- 
ship. But in humorous temper, which is in the end the 
chief thing, the balance is perhaps a shade in favour of 
Mr. Godley. 

gc. 
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Frirx. By Robert Hichens. London: Methuen. 6s. 
Witn Felix Mr. Robert Hichens should establish his repu- 
tation. His previous successes in different kinds of work 
have never made it quite certain. We should always have 
hesitated before saying that he was among our leading con- 
temporary novelists. He seemed superficially to be an 
amusing farceur, with interesting moments of intense 
morbidity. Fascinating, and in many ways brilliant, as it 
was, The Slave, his last serious novel, was too much a 
fairy story and too little a novel to succeed in establishing 
the position which Flames had unmistakeably promised 
him. His last volume was a farce, 7'he Prophet of Berkeley 
Square, which contained some quite amusing passages, but 
which was, on the whole, lack-lustre, and altogether care- 
less in workmanship, compared with the witty and neatly- 
constructed The Londoner. Felix, however, excuses a 
hundred idly and badly written farces. It marks the 
ripening of Mr. Hichens’s powers. 

Felix is a complete study of the young man_ whose 
moods Mr. Hichens has analysed for us before—the young 
man learning to possess himself and becoming a self-con- 
scious student of life. Felix Wilding is the son of a widow, 
who tries hard to take the place of @ father to her clever and 
impressionable son. Mr. Hichens represents her as study- 
ing for the purpose such books as Turgenev’s Fathers and 
Sons—one of those almost farcical touches which he seems 
unable to keep altogether out of his serious work. When 
Felix decides that he would rather finish his education in 
France than go to Oxford, Mrs. Wilding, after attempting 
to reason with him “ with the authority and passion of a 
paternal old Oxonian,” gives way, and arranges for him to 
go and live with “a charming old French lady who had a 
house buried in the flowery depths of the garden province 
of Touraine.” Here the dangers that Mrs. Wilding feared do 
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not surround her son, but, for all that, he was not to come 
back to Churston Waters the same Felix who bad once 
listened to his mother’s advice with reverence. A sight of 
Balzac’s statue in Tours starts the change in him. A 
chance meeting in a forest near La Maison des Alonettes 
with a tailor, who had once made the great novelist a pair 
of trousers, and had become his enthusiastic disciple, 
directs the change. The old man lends him J/dusions 
Perdues, and he passes from the state of innocence as he 
devours, book by book, the Comédie Humaine. Felix 
returns to his country home convinced that “a boy of 
sixteen may know far more about life than a woman of 
sixty.” He is impatient of his surroundings ; he finds_his 
mother donée. He discovers, to his chagrin, that he has 
lost his power over his sister. He hates the clergyman 
who has won her love. He longs to learn life from ex- 
perience ; to complete the education that Balzac has begun. 
He naturally gets his opportunity. He comes under the 
influence of a fascinating woman, Mrs. Ismey, the wife of 
a great publisher, a mysterious person, very different from 
the women he has lived with all his life. He goes to live 
in London, first with the idea of entering Mr. Ismey’s 
house, but giving that up at Mrs. Ismey’s suggestion, he 
joins a school of journalists (a rather farcically conceived 
institution), run by a delightful person, one of Mr. 
Hichens’s Dickens-like characters. He becomes more and 
more estranged from his people. We see him preparing for 
a terrible awakening, for we learn, before his eyes are 
opened, that Mrs. Ismey is a victim to the morphia mania, 
that she cares for nothing but satisfying her insane craving 
for the drug. How he passes through the fire, and what 
saves him, we will refer readers to the book to discover. 
Mr. Hichens handles his dénouement in a masterly fashion, 
and successfully escapes the alluring trap of senti- 
mentalism that he has set for himself. Suffice it that when 
Felix goes to visit his old friend the tailor to report what he 
has learned of life, he is able to say, “I am happy, Louis,” 
remembering that, “ Happy is the man who has a good 
mother.” 

It seems to us unfortunate that Mr. Hichens has de- 
voted so much of Fedix to describing the horrible effects 
of the morphia mania. It is not so much that he has made 
some parts of the book almost inexcusably ugly, but that 
the real subject of the book and the brilliance of its treat- 
ment will be missed by many people, who will regard it 
simply as a fascinating and repulsive study of a loathsome 
disease. There was no need, so far as we can see in the 
idea of the book, to dwell so on Mrs. Ismey and the 
strange, strong woman, Lady Caroline, who was able to 
resist the drug to which she had made her friend the slave. 
They are only phases of Felix’s experience, and as far, at 
any rate, as Mrs. Ismey is concerned they are not even 
complex ones. But this love of the morbid, and the tend- 
ency, to which we have before alluded, to be farcical at the 
wrong time are the only faults we have to find with the 
book. The study of character, especially in its transition 
from boyhood to manhood, is wonderful. Felix is only 
comparable in recent fiction to Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Tommy, 
and the character has the extra intensity that comes from 
a realistic rather than a comic-opera treatment. The 
secret shames, the unreasonable yet intelligible moods of 
the young man are described with an intimacy that suggests 
autobiography. But Mr. Hichens was undoubtedly right 
in not casting the book in autobiographical form. We 
doubt if any man could write truly of the period of his own 
life described in Felix, and, if he did, we feel almost sure 
that he would write sardonically, not as Mr. Hichens does 
—sympathetically. It is a book that, in this respect, 
stands comparison with the early parts of Pendennis. 
There are many other admirably drawn characters in the 
book—notably Mrs. Wilding, really a much more subtly 
drawn character than Mrs. Ismey—but we have not the 
space to describe them. We strongly recommend Felix, 
but we accompany our recommendation with the hope that 
readers will not come to it merely to find “ horrid revela- 
tions in high life.” 


L. R. F. O. 


Mr. F. Anstey’s Baboo romance, A Bayard from 
Bengal (London: Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.), is chiefly 
remarkable for some very happy illustrations by Mr. Ber- 
nard Partridge. These are represented as the work of a 
compatriot of Hurry Bungsho Jabberjée, the supposed 
author of the novel who laments the ignorance of his illus- 
trator in such comments on his pictures as this: 

“The figure of the hero himself is passably correct, 
though I may hint to Mr. P. that no rider in Rotten Row 
who belongs to the bon ton would wear gclden tassels 
attached to his riding top-boots. 

“ut how am I to describe such a Leviathan Japsus 
Jingue as the figure of the equestrian mounted upon a 
cow? It is true that Hon. Hampden was so upset at 
having to pay sheep-money that he rode a cow, but not 
all his social influence could launch so stagnant a quadru- 
ped as a successful competitor with the swifter and more 
spirited horse, and consequently it has long been disused 
as the beast of pleasure, even by riders of the funkiest tem- 
peraments.” 

Mr. Anstey has perfected himself in this delightful 
style, but it is, after all, impossible to go on laughing for 
ever at the same thing, and there are not many changes to 
be rung on the mistakes and solecism of the over-informed 
and under-educated Hindoo. After a time, too, one begins 
to feel that there is something a little cruel in the sport. 
Laughter is barren without sympathy, and a book that 
appeals entirely to the head should be even shorter than 
A Bayard from Bengal, though that is mercifully not 
over-long. 


Mr. Nat Gould has achieved a great reputation among 
readers of sporting novels, and anyone who should read 
In Royal Colours (London: R. A. Everett, 6s.) will easily 
understand why. He has the power of telling a story that 
is one triumphant progress from beginning to end for the 
characters in whom you are expected to be interested. It 
is characteristic of the book that in the four or five races 
which are described in it the horse that wins is always the 
horse that the reader should want to win. Here is the 
ideal of fiction writing, which he is good enough to give 
us in describing that “ clean-minded” man Felix Castleton, 
“a man who never read a volume containing five or six 
hundred pages of sensual filth, but contented himself with 
such books as dealt with his favourite sports and pastimes, 
and _ historical romances, and whose (sic) writers, doing 
their best, however inadequately—and who can do more 
than his best ?—strove to hold the mirror up to the bright 
side of nature, so that the few good deeds might shine in 
a naughty world, and the many abominations be utterly 
buried in a botfomless pit.” We are often amused by 
writers who condemn racing when they illogically trace a 
man’s downfall to some accident remotely connected with 
it. But we have never before seen the ascription of a 
prosperous, happy career to a taste for racing, especially 
on the grounds that Mr. Gould gives us. Because his hero 
happened on his way back from seeing Persimmon win the 
Derby to read an advertisement in a newspaper which was 
to lay the foundation of his fortunes, Mr. Gould attributes 
his success to his fondness for horse-racing, and by inference 
would recommend it as a royal road to a successful 
career. Still, it is undoubtedly an easy book to read and, if 
illogical, is at least quite astonishingly moral. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE wrangle concerning the Tubes continues ina 
manner rather undignified for all parties, Itisa 

little absurd to see these two rival syndicates arguing 
in pamphlets and interviews about the sins that the 
other party has, or has not, committed ; but by far 
the most ridiculous and undignified position is that of 
London as a whole, which has to stand by and wait for 
its transport system until the Parliamentary jars of the 
two rival claimants have been settled. The thing is 
intolerable on the face of it, and affords a very pretty 
commentary on all that has been said and written 


lately concerning municipal activity in industrial 
matters. For, after all, the only alternative to 
municipal activity is joint-stock activity. And if 


British capital, as at present organised, is too lazy 
and too timid to take opportunities which rival Ameri- 
cans will fight for tooth and nail, why, then, all we can 
do is to write off the British capitalist and fall back on 
municipal endeavour and give it a fair chance. It is, 
in any case, ridiculous that a great, comprehensive 
question like that of London’s transport system should 
be left to be done piecemeal according as the whims of 
company promoters may incline to this or that route 
as a profitable speculation. The question should have 
been faced as a whole, and by some body which could 
treat it as a whole. — 

Obviously, the only bodies which can do this are 
the Government and the London County Council. 
Heaven forbid that the Government should tackle the 
question, and should make London transport an exhibi- 
tion like the Uganda Railway or the Remount Scandal. 
Even the bitterest ‘‘ Moderates,” however, admit that 
the work which the London County Council does it 
does well, though they generally add that such work 
is a waste of ratepayers’ money. A system of properly 
organised underground transport, however, could not 


be a waste of money, and seeing that road- 
making has from all time been acknowledged 
as the legitimate duty of local bodies, and that 


railwaysand tubes now do for the community what roads 
did of yore, it is possible to be in favour of County 
Council ‘‘ tubes” without being dubbed a Socialist. As 
far as my experience goes, City opinion seems to be 
coming round strongly to this point of view. The 
unedifying spectacle of the struggling Yankee syndi- 
cates and all the wire-pulling and lobbying that the 
struggle has involved have made mere average City 
intelligence a little ashamed of London's position. 


The Parliamentary Committee of the L.C.C. have 
advised the promotion of a bill to deal with the subject 
of ‘* tubes,” and the suggestion is to be adopted. Un- 
fortunately, however, the caution with which the 
finance of the L.C.C. is, as a matter of fact—whatever 
‘* Moderates ” may say to the contrary—administered, 
rather acts asa check upon anything like bold and com- 
prehensive schemes. The Finance Committee seems to 
have shied at the Embankment tramways project, 
and ‘‘ desired to remind the Council that it was already 
committed to important schemes involving large outlay, 
and that during the next two or three years, during which 
these works would be in course of construction, the 
interest and sinking fund charges for the debt incurred 
on account of this scheme would undoubtedly cause an 
increase in the county rate.” So said the Finance Com- 
mittee in reporting on the Embankment tramways 
project, and Lord Welby appealed to the Council to 
consider whether it was necessary to press the scheme 
at present, in view of the existing capital commitments 
of the Council. 


These, of course, are weighty counsels which can- 
not easily be overruled. And if they are raised against 
a scheme for a few hundred yards of tramway, it is 
obvious that they will be pressed much more emphati- 
cally when the question arises of the Council’s coming 
forward to provide a comprehensive scheme which would 
unify London’s underground railways and subject them 
to an intelligent public control. But if joint-stock com- 
panies are allowed to pay interest out of capital during 
construction, why should not the L.C.C. do ditto, and 
sinking fund, too, if it likes? This power is commonly 
granted to joint-stock companies, and made use 
of, and its use would be much more logical 
and defensible in the case of a public body. For 
it is manifestly absurd to burden the ratepayers of 1903 
so that those of 1906 may be profited. Paying interest 
out of capital merely means anticipating profits, and in 
a case of this kind would be perfectly legitimate. It 
is at any rate intolerable, as Sir L. McIver pointed out 
in the House of Commons, that London’s transport 
systems should be made pawns on Wall Street’s chess 
board. my 

The announcement that Mr. Chamberlain is going 
to visit the grave of the fag end of his own reputation 
did not do the South African market any good, but 
made it, if anything, even more neglected and dull 
than before. This was chiefly because this notable 
new voyage of discovery will inevitably delay for some 
months any definite statement with regard to the Trans- 
vaal’s war contribution; and the market thinks that 
until it knows where it is with regard to this item 
it will see no return of activity or buoyancy. A certain 
amount of relief, however, was expressed in the Kaffir 
circus on the contradiction of rumours which had alleged 
that Mr. Seddon was about to migrate from New Zealand 
to South Africa, and that his objects were partly 
political, partly financial. By the way, talking of Mr. 
Seddon, do you observe how eloquent the telegrams 
have been lately with regard to his enthusiastic welcome 
home in New Zealand, and all the speeches and cheers 
and gratitude and huzzas that have greeted him ? 


I used to wonder once whether New Zealanders were 
really so infatuated with their preposterous Premier, 
but these telegrams and their significance were 
explained a week or two ago by a note in the /nvestor's 
Review on the subject of a debate in the New Zealand 
Parliament concerning an item of supply, namely, 
‘* payment to Reuter’s Telegram Company for special 
telegrams £300.” In the course of the debate, the 
Investor's Review narrates, a member remarked that 
‘* people in England had been innocently asking why 
our Premier received so much more notice than those 
of other colonies, being unaware that the explanation 
was that New Zealand was the only colony foolish 
enough to allow the Premier to advertise himself at the 
colony’s expense. If it was understood that the 
Premier supplied the copy for all these laudatory 
telegrams, and this colony paid Reuter for their trans- 
mission, then wonder would cease!” But would it ? 


Apart from tubes and the Colonial Secretary’s 
projected exodus in a battleship, the week has been a 
dull one in the City, diversified only by tight money. 
A few prospectuses came along, but they were not a 
very interesting lot. The little Petersfield and Selsey 
Gas Company offered the balance of its capital, and 
among new companies were Chalmers’s Patent Sample 
Posting Boxes, Limited, the Electromobile Company, 
Limited, the Burmah Electric Tramways and Lighting 
Company, Limited, and Evans, Sons, Lescher, and 
Webb, Limited. 


JANUS. 


